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H While Stars of Christmas | 
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| While stars of Christmas shine, i 
| Lighting the skies, il 
Let only loving looks, i 
Beam from our eyes. I 
While bells of Christmas ring, i 
Joyous and clear, i 
Speak only happy words, | 
All love and cheer. | 
i] Give only loving gifts, = 
i And in love take; Hil = 
Gladden the poor and sad Hl 
| For love’s dear sake. | 
—Emilie Poulsson 
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President Sulfridge’s Annual Address—November, 1932 


N our efforts to further the interests of the 

schools and the cause of education, the Vir- 

ginia Education Association has engaged in 
numerous activities during the past year. We 
have endeavored to establish and maintain the 
highest possible morale in the teaching force itself. 
This has been no easy task, for we have found it 
necessary to combat despondency and pessimism. 
Curtailments in school expenditures, reductions 
in teachers’ salaries, and shortening of school 
terms are having the inevitable effects of lowering 
the standards of efficiency. But in spite of great 
handicaps, the spirit of co-operation and sacrifice 
among the teachers has gone far toward saving 
the situation. Their spirit of unselfish service has 
done much to counteract the influences undermin- 
ing those standards which have been the results 
of years of painstaking effort. 

Our local organizations have been instrumental 
in supporting and furthering the plans of the State 
Reports from all sections of the 
State indicate renewed interest and activity on 
the part of these local groups. As a result, your 
county and district meetings this year have been 
unusually well attended. I have been present at 
six of these district meetings; the executive sec- 
retary has attended others; and our observation 
is that the teachers over the State are more alert 
and active than they have ever been. These evi- 
dences of renewed interest may be interpreted as 
an awakening of our educational forces due to the 
serious emergency with which the schools are now 
faced; and it is well that teachers and others in- 
terested in the cause of education be awakened, 
for there has never been a time in the history of 
public education when the schools have been so 
seriously threatened. 

I can also say that your State officers and com- 
mittees have worked zealously in the interest of 
the teachers and schools. The Retirement Com- 


Association. 


mittee, Cornelia Adair, chairman, and Fred M. 
Alexander, chairman, sub-committee, made a very 
exhaustive study of our retirement problem. Con- 
siderable research was necessary before any accu- 
rate estimate could be made of the cost of a sound 
retirement system. The committee secured the as- 
sistance of H. C. Clarke, actuarial expert of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company, who guided 
them in their procedure and who organized the 
data and checked the results. Therefore, we now 
know what heretofore we have never known—the 
cost of an actuarially sound retirement system. 

Based on these studies, your Retirement Com- 
mittee prepared a bill which it was their intention 
to have introduced at the last meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. However, our friends in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in view of the economic situation, 
strongly advised against introducing the bill. Then 
the administration offered the Battle Bill which 
would have doubled the assessment on teachers’ 
salaries to perpetuate the present unsound retire- 
ment system. Your Legislative Committee was 
able to mobilize the full strength of this Associa- 
tion in opposition to this measure. Had it not been 
for their efforts, and your co-operation, and the 
help of our friends in the General Assembly, you 
now in all probability would be paying not less 
than $150,000 additional annually without having 
any better guarantee that you would have an equi- 
table return on your contribution. 

It is not to be understood by this that we are 
opposed to pensions or a sound retirement system 
for teachers; we were simply unwilling to be 
bound by law to support with greater amounts of 
our hard-earned money any system which does not 
guarantee every contributor an equitable return on 
his assessment. 

You know the history of the so-called teachers’ 
pension law. In 1908, the teachers went to the 
Legislature and asked it to set up a pension sys- 
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tem so that old worn-out teachers might have some 
income when they retired. They convinced the 
lawmakers, and the present law was passed. Now 
after twenty-four years of sad experience, we al- 
most wish we had never heard of a pension for 
retired teachers. I have no desire to be harsh or 
critical of either the teachers or the lawmakers 
who initiated the teachers’ pension system, but 
the fact remains that no one at that time made a 
thorough study of pensions. The result is that 
we have a law that has proven actuarially unsound, 
there are no equities set up for individual con- 
tributors, and more than a thousand teachers are 
now looking to a bankrupt system for their annui- 
ties. Then, as I have stated, the problem was 
complicated and the situation made infinitely 
worse by the proposition to double our assessment 
in order to bolster up for a time this unsound sys- 
tem. The teachers are unalterably opposed to any 
such temporary adjustment. Either we ought to 
have a sound equitable plan or we ought to have 
no plan. Since neither the teachers nor the law- 
makers can escape their responsibility for this in- 
tolerable situation, the teachers and lawmakers 
should make every effort to remedy the defects 
and injustices of the present pension law. If the 
State cannot join the teachers in establishing an 
equitable and sound retirement system, then we 
favor repeal of the present law, with the provision 
that the State assume responsibility for the care 
of those teachers already retired and those about 
to retire. Certainly in this event the forfeited 
equities of the thousands of teachers who have 
been contributing for years to this fund should 
free them from further legal or moral obligation. 

Not only did your Legislative Committee suc- 
cessfully oppose the passage of the proposed law 
to double your assessment for the pension fund, 
but it defeated Senate Bill No. 70, designed to 
force a State-wide cut of 10 per cent in all teach- 
ers’ salaries irrespective of the action or financial 
condition of the local school units. We opposed 
the measure not because we were unwilling to take 
salary reductions when and wherever such reduc- 
tions appeared necessary but because we felt the 
State had no right to dominate the actions of the 
local boards, the duly constituted authority for 
fixing the salaries of teachers. 

Finally, Dr. Sidney B. Hall’s minimum educa- 


tion program, as you know, had the unanimous 
support of our organization. As originally set up, 
this program called for an additional appropria- 
tion from the State treasury of $2,000,000. While, 
due to the depression, we were unable to secure 
this full amount, still the General Assembly did 
show its faith in the Hall program by increasing 
the State’s support of education by almost a mil- 
lion dollars. While most of this additional appro- 
priation has been subsequently lost by executive 
reductions, still we have reason to be grateful that 
the schools have been able to hold their own. We 
appreciate the splendid support we had from mem- 
bers of the General Assembly. Education had 
many staunch and loyal friends in that body and 
their support went far toward saving the schools 
and protecting the interests of the children. 

Even so, it remained for the Virginia Education 
Association and its friends to present the case of 
the schools. It is hard to estimate the value to 
education of a well-organized effort on the part 
of all those interested directly in the schools at 
a time like this. Your State Association as well 
as your district and local organizations functioned 
most effectively. Your State committees, espe- 
cially the Legislative Committee led by Superin- 
tendent J. J. Kelly, Jr., chairman, and Dr. J. A. C. 
Chandler, did a remarkably fine piece of work. 
They deserve the appreciation and thanks of 
everyone concerned with public education in Vir- 
ginia. 

In reviewing the activities of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, mention should be made of 
two projects of this organization which have con- 
tributed greatly to the health, welfare, and mo- 
rale of the teachers themselves. I have reference 
to the teachers’ pavilion at the Catawba Sana- 
torium for the Tubercular and the Preventorium 
at the University of Virginia where any teacher 
may receive medical or surgical treatment practi- 
cally free of cost. This Preventorium is a unique 
institution. So far as I know, it is the only one 
of its kind in the country. It is proving a boon to 
hundreds of teachers who otherwise, because of 
the cost, might be compelled to suffer for years 
without treatment. The $40,000 voluntarily con- 
tributed by the teachers to establish this institu- 
tion was the wisest investment we have ever made. 
It is in a very real sense a practical insurance 
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against expensive medical and surgical fees. Es- 
tablished by the Virginia Education Association 
and maintained by the University of Virginia, the 
Preventorium stands as an achievement of the 
highest order. It enables our teaching personnel 
to maintain a high standard of physical fitness, 
thereby to render more efficient service to the 
children and the people; it fosters economic in- 
dependence and engenders self-respect ; and it ele- 
vates and dignifies the profession. 

For a number of years we have been greatly 
handicapped in our State Association by not hav- 
ing permanent and adequate headquarters. Last 
year your board of directors authorized the Head- 
quarters Committee, headed by Joseph H. Saun- 
ders, to proceed with its effort to secure by pur- 
chase a suitable building for permanent head- 
quarters. After looking over many pieces of prop- 
erty both as to locatior. and suitability, your com- 
mittee finally purchased the building on the corner 
of Ninth and Marshall Streets, Richmond. This 
property is conveniently located. The building, 
after being remodeled and overhauled, provides a 
reception room, adequate office space, and a large 
room where the board of directors and commit- 
tees may hold their meetings. I congratulate the 
Association in thus being able to “settle down” in 
its permanent home. This will mean much to the 
efficiency and success of your State Association. 

So much for what the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation has done. Let us consider briefly other 
problems that should claim our attention at this 
time. Some days ago the Governor of Virginia 
issued a statement calling attention to the increase 
in the cost of crime. According to his statement, 
criminal charges have increased almost 80 per cent 
since 1926. The increase of criminal costs for the 
last fiscal year was $450,000. Such expenditures 
contribute in no way to production, employment 
or development of the State’s best interests. 
Criminal costs must be placed on the loss side of 
our public ledger, and this is all the more serious 
since such growing costs in crime are increasingly 
cutting in on the public treasury and robbing con- 
structive agencies of the government. It is sig- 
nificant that the number of commitments for crime 
and the cost of crime has apparently increased 
more rapidly during these years of depression. 
But this is exactly what we might have expected. 


Idleness breeds crime. It should be noted also 
that as we have found it necessary to spend more 
and more on criminal costs, we have curtailed ex- 
penditures for education. There may be a rela- 
tionship here of cause and effect. As you close 
your schools, you may find it necessary to open 
your jails; conversely, the more money you spend 
for education in all probability the less you will 
have to spend on criminal costs. Some time ago 
a man who had been acting in police work for 
fifty-three years commenting on law observance 
wrote: “One school teacher is of more value than 
ten policemen. One schoolhouse is a better invest- 
ment by the community at large than twenty 
jails.” 

Moreover, the better educated a person is, as a 
rule, the more able he is to adapt himself to con- 
ditions requisite for making a living. Of a thou- 
sand jobless workers being supported by charity in 
Milwaukee some months ago, nine hundred had 
less than an eighth grade education; only seven 
were high school graduates; none had been to 
college. 

A study of 7,600 unemployed in a large north- 
eastern city disclosed that more than 50 per cent 
had an eighth grade education or less. Less than 
18 per cent of these unemployed were high school 
or college graduates. In other words, the great 
bulk of the unemployed are unschooled and un- 
skilled. To those interested in any sort of perma- 
nent remedy for unemployment, these facts have 
far-reaching implications. If these implications 
mean anything, they mean that the final solution 
of this problem will be reached only when educa- 
tion is recognized as a vital factor in fitting the 
individual for the complex demands of modern 
life. 

Since education is one of the most important 
functions of State and local government, we may 
logically conclude that when school support fails 
the government fails. I quote the words of George 
Washington: “In a country like this . . . if there 
cannot be money found for education, there is 
something amiss in the ruling political power.” 
How strikingly true is this statement, for exam- 
ple, when applied to the present situation in Chi- 
cago where, due to inefficiency in government, 
crime, graft, and political corruption, funds for 
education have long since been exhausted. At 
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the close of the last school session in June the 
city of Chicago owed its teachers salaries past due 
amounting to twenty millions of dollars. “A sur- 
vey showed the loss by teachers of homes, lapse 
of life insurance policies, with large amounts due 
for rent, food, and for doctor’s and dentist’s bills.” 
So grave was the situation that the teachers ap- 
pealed to the federal government for aid. ‘“We 
apply to you,” they said, “because we believe edu- 
cation is fundamental to the preservation of the 
ideals of this nation. The federal government can- 
not afford to let 500,000 boys and girls remain on 
the streets of the second largest city in the nation, 
and we are certain that that is imminent unless 
some relief comes and comes immediately.” 

No effective relief has yet come to the teachers 
of Chicago, still that great army of workers, by 
their own unselfish devotion to the cause of child- 
hood, are keeping the schools open. While the 
Chicago teachers are to be commended for their 
loyalty to the cause of childhood, it is a reflection 
on that great city that the teachers have had to 
bear this burden alone. 

No one will deny that in this period of depres- 
sion economies must be effected. But it is a false 
and shortsighted economy which curtails such 
essentials as education and health and leaves un- 
touched luxuries, or near-luxuries. As we con- 
ceive it, education is a prime necessity. What we 
need is a leadership that will help people to deter- 
mine properly what they should purchase with the 
tax dollar. At a time like this, we should think 
only of those essentials which contribute most to 
the alleviation of human suffering and the pro- 
motion of social, economic and moral well-being. 

The people of Virginia want schools and they 
are able to pay for them. The present per capita 
wealth of Virginia is double what it was in 1917. 
There is more wealth back of every school dollar 
in Virginia than in any other State of the Union. 
Stated in another way, Virginia is spending less 
for education in proportion to her wealth than any 
other State. In a recent educational rating pub- 


lished in the American School Board Journal, Vir- 
ginia ranks 43rd, while New York ranks first; 
still, according to the data used in that rating, New 
York has only $115.50 back of every school dollar, 
while Virginia has $242.92 in wealth behind every 
dollar spent for schools. In other words, in pro- 


portion to her wealth, New York is spending twice 
as much for education as Virginia. Actually, New 
York is spending almost four times as much as 
Virginia for every child in daily attendance. 

In view of these facts, it is evident that Vir- 
ginia needs to be aroused and made aware of the 
loss which unwise economies in education may 
bring to her children. According to Dr. William 
H. Stauffer, county taxes on tangible property 
have been reduced 19.5 per cent during the past 
year. No one will deny that taxes on real estate 
need to be reduced. At the same time, it should 
be borne in mind that, since school support comes 
for the most part from such taxation, this whole- 
sale reduction otherwise so commendable is grad- 
ually sapping the lifeblood of the schools. As local 
support for education is reduced, State support 
must be increased, otherwise this most important 
agency of the government must fail, and the chil- 
dren must suffer the consequences of this failure. 
It is not to be understood, however, that we would 
shift the entire burden of support of education 
from the local governments to the State. Both 
local support and a large measure of local control 
are essential if the schools are to be kept close to 
the people and if popular interest in education 
is to be maintained. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize the importance 
of greater unity in our educational effort here in 
Virginia. Already some progress has been made 
toward bringing all the educational forces into 
closer relationship. If we would save the schools, 
we must face the situation squarely and coura- 
geously. Educators must be willing to study their 
own problems and assume the responsibility for 
the solution of these problems. If there are non- 
essentials in our program, if there are expensive 
duplications and waste in the educational effort, 
it is clearly our responsibility to identify these 
sources of waste and eliminate them. It is neces- 
sary that economies be effected, but these econo- 
mies in education should be made by the friends 
of education, otherwise they may be made in such 
a way and at such points as to leave the schools 
hopelessly crippled. 

Finally, having scrutinized every phase of our 
educational program and having determined the 
minimum of financial support necessary to main- 
tain the schools, we should present a solid front. 
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Our public school system had its origin in the fer- 
tile mind of Thomas Jefferson. As originally con- 
ceived by Jefferson, the public school system was 
to include not only elementary and secondary edu- 
cation but higher education as well. Toward the 
end of his eventful career, he wrote to Cabell: 
“A system of general education which shall reach 
every description of our citizens, from the highest 
to the poorest, as it was the earliest, so will it be 
the latest, of all the public concerns in which I 
shall permit myself to take an interest.” There- 
fore, as I see it, any program of education spon- 
sored by our State Association should be based on 


the Jefferson ideal. In other words, we should 
have such a program as will involve the more ac- 
tive co-operation of the higher institutions and the 
public schools. The interests of the elementary 
schools, the high schools, the colleges and the Uni- 
versity are common and interdependent. What 
benefits one of these will benefit all, and whatever 
is detrimental to one may injure all. So, in the 
midst of this economic crisis which is so seriously 
affecting all types of education, I suggest that all 
our forces unite and that our full strength be 
placed behind a carefully-planned, long-time, 
State-wide program of education. 





Economies in Education 
By DR. SIDNEY B. HALL, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


the shortest amount of time and in the most 
effective manner the “group culture,” the 
habits, and methods of work which are likely to 
prove useful in life is the strictest type of economy 
in public education. Time, however, is not the 
only consideration of importance. If what we 
teach is unimportant and superficial, no matter 
how long studied, it is uneconomical. If we per- 
mit the progress of the gifted to be retarded by the 
plodding and average student, it is uneconomical. 
If we permit a heavy percentage of our students to 
drop out or withdraw before graduation, it is un- 
economical. If we permit or require students to 
acquire a fund of knowledge, habits, and methods 
of work which are not useful in their chosen life’s 
work, it is uneconomical. If we insist upon assign- 
ing teaching loads that are too small, it is unjusti- 
fiable and uneconomical. If we permit an exces- 
sive amount of retardation and too many failures, 
it is uneconomical. If we permit “teaching units” 
to exist below a justifiable size, it is uneconomical. 
If we permit an excessive overhead expenditure 
for education, it is uneconomical. If we permit 
our schools to remain open 180 days and secure 
only 110 days of average attendance, it is uneco- 
nomical. If we permit our transportation program 
to be run and managed in such a way as to become 
excessively costly, it is uneconomical. 
What then is economy in education? How can 


ie SFERRING to the rising generation in 


we economize in education? What steps should be 
taken to curtail educational expenditures? Can 
we afford to pay the present educational costs? 
These and other questions rush rapidly through 
our minds when we approach this topic. 

Before attempting to answer these questions, 
however, I should like for you to picture with me 
some of the accomplishments during the past 
twenty years in the educational program of our 
State. In some instances we have had kinder- 
gartens established. In other sections of the State 
elementary, junior and senior high school facilities 
have been provided. In every nook and corner 
school facilities of one sort or another have been 
furnished to the boys and girls of the State. A 
broadened curriculum has been inaugurated. Fine 
and industrial arts and home economics and other 
vocational subjects have been included in our cur- 
riculum. Some effort has been made toward assist- 
ing the handicapped. We have been within the 
past few years on the verge of broadening still 
further the educational opportunities offered the 
school children of the State. Yet at the present 
time and during the past two years, there have been 
on every hand suggestions of retrenchments and 
curtailments. Now be it understood in the very 
beginning that the school people of the State are 
ready and willing to retrench and curtail as long 
as such retrenchments and curtailments can be 
made intelligently. It should be kept in mind, how- 
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ever, that the growth and the expansion of the pub- 
lic school system of this State have come about as 
the direct result of the demands of society on the 
schools. Because of the economic breakdown, our 
schools today are being crushed, as it were, be- 
tween two very strong opposing forces—increased 
responsibilities on the one hand and decreased re- 
sources on the other hand. Unemployment and 
the depressed conditions which exist generally are 
causing more and more children to enter school. 
The elementary school enrolment of the State is 
growing every day. The secondary school enrol- 
ment is increasing at a much greater rate. This 
characteristic of increasing enrolments has always 
been true, not only in Virginia but in America as a 
whole. Periods of depression have always tended 
to increase school enrolments. 

However, on the other hand, a serious situation 
which we have to face is the insistent demand on 
the part of some individuals to reduce and econ- 
omize. Governmental budgets are being scruti- 
nized on every hand. Every possible economy that 
can be made is being made and should be made. 
Grave danger lurks, however, in reducing and re- 
trenching governmental budgets which may pe- 
nalize the children. The school budget represents 
a fine target for the economist because of its occu- 
pying a prominent place in governmental func- 
tions. Then, too, not only does it occupy a very 
strategical position but it is very poorly defended, 
because, in the minds of some, it is backed only by 
a group of teachers. It should be borne in mind, 
whether or not the school budget has much support 
or whether it is being well defended, that there is 
no group of citizens who are less responsible for 
the present economic crisis than the children in our 
schools. This group is less able to defend itself 
than most any other group that could be consid- 
ered. Due to its inability to defend itself, it is 
likely to be mistreated and imposed upon. ‘One 
body of our citizenry,” says Director Gifford of 
the President’s organization on Employment Re- 
lief, “remains immune from all blame and respon- 
sibility in the difficulties with which we are faced. 
* * * T refer to the children. Public machinery 
directed to the protection of childhood should be 
the last to be affected by measures of economy. Let 
us everywhere be on guard against any retrench- 
ment which pinches our youth.” 

It would never do for the people of Virginia, or 
of any other State, to insist upon the development 


of a school program such as we have today and 
then in the pinch of time to attack the very insti- 
tution which they have forced, from time to time, 
to be developed for the boys and girls of the State. 
It is time for the people of our State and of this 
nation to recognize the foundations of the public 
school system. It is time that we recognize that 
this great institution, which holds such a vulnera- 
ble place in the budgets of our States and of our 
localities, has come about as a direct result and de- 
mand of the people. If this institution is to be 
curtailed and if retrenchments have to be con- 
tinued, the general public cannot expect to con- 
tinue to demand of the schools the results which it 
has heretofore looked for. The public school pro- 
gram cannot continue to produce the results which 
it has produced in the past if serious reductions in 
school revenue continue. 

The other side of the picture needs now to be 
brought to your attention. Already serious reduc- 
tions have been made in the local school budgets. 
Reductions have had to be made in our State bud- 
gets. There is grave prospect of delinquent taxes, 
in the month of December and in the coming 
months, creating a situation which will threaten 
the immediate future of our public school pro- 
gram. Consideration has been given to the dis- 
continuance of summer schools. Night schools 
are being closed. Kindergartens have been dis- 
continued. All efforts at special educational op- 
portunities for the crippled and unfortunate are 
being denied. Teachers’ loads are being increased 
by crowding too many children into classrooms. 
Experienced teachers are sometimes being alien- 
ated from the profession by unnecessary reduc- 
tions in budgets. Supervision is being reduced. 
School buildings stand in need of repairs. Badly 
needed school buildings are left unfinished in spite 
of the fact that jobless carpenters and workmen 
are found on every hand. School nurses and 
health services for the public school children of the 
State are being limited. In other words, serious 
consideration has been given to every phase of the 
public school program in order to run the schools 
in the most economical manner. This is the other 
side of the picture. On the one hand we see our 
accomplishments ; on the other hand we see these 
accomplishments being brushed aside as it were 
over a short period of time, due to the financial 
crisis. 

In the face of this you ask the question: What 
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can be done? This question is more readily an- 
swered in so many words than in actuality.’ How- 
ever, it behooves each of us to make our influence 
clearly and strongly felt against any economy that 
will deny the children of the State that inherent 
right which will guarantee to them an opportunity 
to make of themselves better men and women than 
we are. We should face our task squarely and 
make every intelligent economy that can be made. 
We should discuss with the patrons and friends of 
our schools the financial problems involved. We 
should call upon our parent-teacher organizations 
to face the issues clearly with us. In fact, we 
should ask every citizen, in whatever walk of life 
he may be, political or otherwise, to face honestly 
and squarely the task of maintaining our public 
schools. 

In facing this task, you will be told, as we have 
already been told, that we are spending too much 
money for this, that, and the other thing. But 
who knows how much is too much? If society de- 
mands that the schools continue to assume those 
responsibilities which other institutions have here- 
tofore been performing and if society expects the 
schools to be a sort of panacea for all the ills of so- 
ciety, then the social organization must of necessity 
support to the bitter end that institution of which 
it expects so much. 

A comparison of the costs for public education, 
whether in this State or in any other State in the 
Union, or in the nation as a whole, with the costs 
for insurance, construction of buildings, automo- 
biles, and luxuries in general is most illuminating. 
We are put to shame to recognize that we spend 
approximately for tobacco as much as we spend 
for education. We spend five times as much for 
passenger automobiles as we do for our schools. 


In spite of this, when we face the task squarely, we . 


will be called upon to reduce and to curtail. When 
faced with this task, we will be compelled to con- 
sider these questions: How can we economize 
any further? How can we curtail any further 
without absolutely destroying the effectiveness of 
our public school system? 

Assuming that we have analyzed our school sit- 
uation so fully that we are certain we have left 
only the essentials of an effective system, our task 
is then that of convincing those in authority that 
the functions of government must be placed in 
order of their relative importance. If it were pos- 


sible to convince our people of the relative import- 
ance of the functions of State and local govern- 
ment, you would undoubtedly find that public ed- 
ucation would stand well near the top. Down deep 
in the hearts of the people of our State there is the 
feeling that public education is essential and that 
the support of education is the first responsibility 
of a democratic government. Unless we are pre- 
pared to desert the American democratic ideal and 
to scuttle the American standards of living, we 
dare not deny every child his birthright of an ade- 
quate educational opportunity. Recognizing then 
that education, when considered in relation to the 
other functions of government, will stand first, the 
only logical thing to do is to determine the sum 
total of the amount of money available for expen- 
ditures in maintaining the functions of govern- 
ment as a whole. Having determined this total 
amount, the allocation of this sum can be applied 
to the various functions again in terms of their 
relative importance. When those in authority have 
honestly and carefully performed this duty, it is 
only sufficient to leave the remainder of the task to 
those responsible for the administration of these 
functions. I make this point because those who 
carry the responsibility of administering the public 
school system, for instance, are the ones who are 
most familiar with its intricate details and ¢an, 
therefore, make the best adjustments with the 
amount of money that may be allocated. 

The question arises: Can we postpone expendi- 
tures for schools until a better day? Some say we 
can; others say we cannot. Personally, I take the 
position that school expenditures cannot be post- 
poned. The educational advantages that you deny 
to a child today are lost to him forever. “Men are 
children but once,” says Secretary Wilbur, “and 
during that period the grown-up can at least afford 
opportunity to the child.” At the best our child- 
hood span is brief and the schools have a tremen- 
dous task to fit the child for an effective type of liv- 
ing. It is impossible to say to the twelve-year old 
boy, or to the thirteen-year old boy, “Next year 
we shall give you a fine new junior high school. 
Next year we shall see about revising your instruc- 
tion in citizenship and health. Next year we shall 
buy you the best teaching services available in the 
State.” For that individual next year may never 
come. Next year that youngster may be at work 
in a factory or a shop. He may be in a reform 
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school, or he may even be in the midst of gangsters 
in some police court, There are some things that 
can be postponed, but the education of a child can 
never be postponed, 

Again may | say that the educational opportuni- 
ties which we have in our State and which are en- 
joyed by our children have not come about by mere 
accident. \What progress has been made, has been 
made against the bitter opposition of class interests 
over a long period of time, very step of progress 
has been contested by ignorance and selfishness. 
Taxation for schools, the abolition of tuition 
charges, the free public high school, the 
State University, and every other worth-while re- 
form in Virginia represents a hard fought battle. 
Kducational advance has been very slow—almost 
unbelievably slow and difficult. Today all that 
has been won stands in peril. Public education is 
our first and our last line of national defense. If 
we have to economize to the extent of breaking 
down the basic foundations of Virginia’s democ- 
racy, then we have no one to blame but those who 
are responsible for it, 

May the people of Virginia do their plain duty 
by insisting, first, that public education be ranked 
by its leaders in its relative position among the 
functions of State and local government ; second, 
that those in authority appropriate and allocate the 
money collected from all sources of taxation in 
terms of this ranking of the functions of govern- 
ment; and, third, that those responsible for each 
phase of State or local government be held abso- 
lutely responsible for the economical expenditure 
of such funds as may be allocated. 

In conclusion, | wish to state that economies 
must be made, but they must be made intelligently. 
A thousand times .\Vo against any curtailments that 
will deny our boys and girls of their privileges to 
develop themselves to the fullest extent of their 
abilities. A thousand times Yes to the support of 
the public school system in such a way as to guar- 
antee to every child within the limits of this Com- 
monwealth that opportunity which is inherently 
his, namely, to attend school regularly and system- 
atically, to have a teacher who is well prepared, 
and to have a school term of not less than nine 
months. This, and nothing less, is economy in 


education in Virginia. 





THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Our brother-columnist newly plumped into these 
pages may cogitate to his profit the following 
model for his labors: 


“Dear Sirs :—Please send me the book, ‘Loads of Love’ 
by Anne Parrish. Will you also please answer the fol- 
lowing questions : 


“Is it always best to begin with the exterior when 
writing a character sketch? How does Shakespeare in- 
troduce Hamlet to the audience? 

“In the study of local color how many senses may be 
used in description? Why do we think of Emile Zola 
at this point?” 

“My dear Sir:—The answers to your questions follow: 


“1. We do not have ‘Loads of Love’ in our library. 


“2. It is impossible to dogmatize about what should 
come first in a character sketch. Dickens (if you like 
Dickens) usually used the following order: (a) size, 
(b) age, (c) overcoat, (d) breeches, (e) shoes. See 
for example the characterizations of Micawber and Bill 
Sikes : Micawber—‘He was a stoutish, middle-aged person, 
in a brown surtout and black tights and shoes... .’ Bill 
Sikes—‘A stoutly built fellow of about five-and-thirty, in 
a black velveteen coat, very soiled drab breeches, laced-up 
half boots, ...’ 

“3. For the method that Shakespeare used to introduce 
Hamlet to the audience, see Act I of ‘Hamlet,’ a copy of 
which can be obtained through the Extension Division. 


“4. We should say that four senses could be appealed to 
effectively in the creation of local color ; namely, the senses 
of sight, smell, sound and touch. We are inclined to believe 
that appealing to the sense of taste in attempting to char- 
acterize the peculiarities of a locality would be more 
trouble than it is worth. 

“5. You ask why we think of Zola at this point. We do 
not think of Zola at this point. 

“If we can be of any further assistance, we shall be glad 
to hear from you.” 


All mankind is divided into two parts: those who 
believe, and those who disbelieve that the appli- 
cant received all he could expect. A working fund 
of humor is commendable alike in questioners and 
answerers, judging from the long experience of 
the Extension Division, University, Virginia. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 
Are you waking? Shout the breezes 
To the tree tops waving high. 
Don’t you hear the happy tidings 
Whispered to the earth and sky? 
Have you caught them in your dreamings 
srook and rill in snowy dells? 
Do you know the joy we bring you 
In the merry Christmas bells? 
Ding, dong! ding, dong, Christmas bells! 


Are you waking, flowers that slumber 
In the deep and frosty ground ? 
Do you hear what we are breathing 
To the listening world around? 
For we hear the sweetest story 
That the glad earth ever tells ; 
How He loved the little children— 
He who brought the Christmas bells! 
Ding, dong! ding, dong, Christmas bells ! 
—GEORGE COOPER. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH OF DECEMBER 
The clock ticks slowly, slowly in the hall, 
And slower and more slow the long hours 

crawl; 
It seems as though today 
Would never pass away, 
The clock ticks slowly s-l-o-w-l-y in 
the hall. 
—AvuTHOR UNKNOWN. 


CHRISTMAS RADIOGRAMS 

Hello! is this Dr. Joseph Rosier of Fairmount, 
West Virginia? Are you president of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States? 
Thank you. This is Leon speaking. I am from 
Belgium and I am one of the representatives of the 
children of Europe. I am speaking before the 
microphone which our good King Albert used re- 
cently when he addressed the American radio lis- 
teners by means of transoceanic short wave com- 
munication on occasion of Belguim Independence 
Day. 

On this blessed Christmas Day the children of 
Europe wish to send messages of love and cheer 


to all the school children of the United States. We 
may fail to reach some, so we are trusting you to 
see that all of the teachers and children of your 
country receive our messages. 

We, the children of Europe, are greatly inter- 
ested in the conferences of Lausanne and Geneva. 
We, too, are pleading for World Peace. Follow- 
ing the plan of our elders we also held a confer- 
ence. We held it in Paris and appointed our rep- 
resentatives to bear to you our message of good 
will and pleas for World Peace. We would enter 
into a pact with you that we train ourselves in 
world-mindedness, forgetting, forbearing, for- 
giving, and live in the ways of harmony and trust. 

We desire to become acquainted with you and 
the best way to do this just now is to tell you some 
of our Christmas customs. 

I live in Antwerp. One of our greatest festivals 
is the Christmas Procession. At this time all the 
boys and girls in Antwerp march to the cathedral 
to worship. Let me tell you about our cathedral. 
It is the largest in Belgium, is five hundred years 
old, its tallest spire is four hundred and two feet 
high, it has ninety-nine bells, the largest of which 
requires the strength of four men to ring. On its 
walls hang some of the most famous pictures of 
the world. Two of these are “The Elevation of the 
Cross” and “The Descent from the Cross,” painted 
by Reubens. 

But here comes “The Procession!” Bits of 
colored paper and lovely flowers are strewn in 
front of the marchers. Here they come! Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of children clad in white, each 
grasping a bright ribbon streamer leading to a 
shrine, and all marching to the music of the bands. 
Chariots, priests, and last of all the Cardinal. 
Crowds throng the church. After the worship is 
over the people will return to their homes, and 
light the Christmas candles; families will gather 
and sing hymns. 

O, yes, we have our gifts and merry parties ; of 
these I shall tell you another time. Our Christ- 
mas greeting to you is Peace, our slogan, “We 
are children of the earth together.” 


Hello, is this Uncle Sam or is it Dr. Rozier? All 
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right, we know you both love your children and 
take good care of them. We want you to love us 
too. 

My name in Heili and I am from Switzerland. 

Our school closed yesterday and I had to recite 
these lines. Mary Wedmis wrote them. Aren’t 
they pretty ? 

“Our dear little mountain village is almost 
buried in sparkling pure-driven snow. We behold 
a new world gloriously beautiful and humble in 
spirit ; a world full of mystic charm.” 

Soon we are riding home in a sleigh to celebrate 
the merriest festival of the year, for the Christ- 
kindel, the Christmas child, walks on the earth to- 
night. Santa Claus used to bring our gifts, but 
now it is the Christ-kindel. He never forgets a 
home. His sleigh is full of trees and presents too. 
In the early morning we will gather around the 
Tree and sing carols. Father will read the story of 
Christ’s birth from the Bible, then mother will dis- 
tribute the presents. One of our greatest joys is 
to have sister home from college. Surely, every- 
body in Switzerland must have a college educa- 
tion. We have many tourists from America ; they 
say our Christmas festivals are much like yours. 

Peace and good will. “We are children of the 
earth together.” 


Hello, I am from Serbia and this is Dimitri 
speaking. Isn’t this fun and aren’t we children 
doing the right thing to down war and uplift peace? 
We shall succeed too! 

I shall speak briefly, for our time and money is 
limited, also we have to pay our interpreter. 

Our Santa Claus is a stern old woman. She 
comes through the chimney ringing a bell. For the 
good children, she has nice presents, for the bad 
children she has only a bag of ashes. We call her 
La Befana. 

Our Christmas supper consists of all sorts of 
good things, fish, beans, onions and cabbage. 

In Serbia, wheat is the symbol of prosperity. 
When sister draws water from the well she 
throws in a handful of wheat and wishes the water 
a happy Christmas. 

Our Christmas wish to each other and to you is 
this—May you have many oxen, many horses, 
many pigs, many sheep, much wheat, much honey, 
and all possible good fortune and happiness. 

Peace and good will. “We are children of the 
earth together.” 


This is Molla speaking, Dr. Rozier. I am from 
Norway. On this blessed Christmas Day we join 
in the spirit of peace and good will to our friends 
across the sea. 

Once upon a time our Christmas was a cele- 
bration in honor of the Sun and was held in Janu- 
ary when the sun seemed to shine with more 
power and to send its warmth and brightness over 
all our country. If your children will ask your 





geography, it will tell the reason for this. Dur- 
ing the Sun festival everything had to rest for two 
weeks. People, animals, and even tools must 
rest, to work at all was an insult to the sun. 

Selma Lagerlof tells a Christmas story of a bear. 
A farmer was lost in the dark forests of Norway. 
He was nearly frozen and starved when a bear 
took him into his den and cared for him. The 
farmer was not grateful, but returned to kill the 
bear, but the bear killed him. Everybody, even his 
wife, said it was a just punishment to the man, not 
only because of his ingratitude but because he tried 
to disturb an animal during the Sun Festival. 

Let me tell you the story of the origin of the 
Christmas tree in Norway. 

Early in the ninth century when St. Winifred 
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went to carry the message of Christianity to the 
people in Scandinavia and northern Germany he 
found on Christmas Eve a number of people gath- 
ered around an oak to offer human sacrifice. St. 
Winifred persuaded them not to offer a sacrifice 
but to cut the tree down. When they did so, there 
appeared in its place a beautiful fir tree. Then he 
spoke to the people. “Here is a new tree unstained 
by blood. See how it points to the sky! Call it the 
tree of the Christ Child. Leave the dark woods, 
carry the fir tree with you and henceforth you 
shall worship the Christ Child in your homes and 
in all the northland.” Now we have our trees and 
lovely gifts for everybody. It is our hope and trust 
that the deep, dark woods of fear, hatred, and war 
have been cut and in their places has grown the 
tree whose “Leaves are for the healing of the 
nations.” 

Our birds have their Christmas tree, too—a 
pole on the top of which is left some branches as 
a protection for the birds has tied to it a Christ- 
mas sheaf. They sing their thanks to us. 

And mother! Oh, but she is funny, she hides the 
fire tongs and shovel and the old brooms to keep 
the witches from riding them at night. 

Peace and good will to you, Uncle Sam and all 
his children. 

“We are children of the earth together.” 


This is Camille from France. Good morning, 
friends. All of you Americans, a very merry 
Christmas to you. 

We think our children have the very best time 
of all children at Christmas, for it all belongs en- 
tirely to us. The grown-ups have New Year’s 
Day. 
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We look for “Petite Noel” to come down the 
chimney and fill our shoes with presents. 

Our Christmas shops are very much like yours, 
only all along our boulevards there are many 
booths with very attractive articles for sale, much 
like a fair. 

We are grateful to America—to General Persh- 
ing and his grand army—for all you have done for 
us. Let us clasp hands across the sea and vow 
“They shall not pass,” those iron dogs of war. 
Our Message to you is Peace. “We are children of 
the earth together.” 


Hello, this is Joseph of Bethlehem speaking. 
There isn’t much to tell you of our Christmas 
celebration; we have no parties, no trees and no 
gifts. The great gift of the Little Lord Jesus is 
supreme. It was here in Bethlehem that the 
Christmas Star shone; this is where Christ was 
born; it was here that the angels sang, ‘‘Peace on 
earth and good will to men.” 

The birth of Christ has made of us brothers all. 
Truly “We are children of the earth together.” 


Dr. Rosier—I have listened to these radiograms 
with great pleasure and a feeling of wonderful 
peace possesses me. I am sure that Uncle Sam, 
school men, women, and children everywhere are 
grateful to you children of Europe for your mes- 
sages and to the “Children’s Peace Conference” 
which delegated you. Surely we shall join hands 
with you; let us keep up this spirit of Peace and we 
shall see the day when War will have been driven 
from the face of the earth. A happy Christmas to 
you from the children of America, for—‘‘We are 
children of the earth together.” 








HE tenth annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers’ Retirement 

Systems will be held February 27-March 1, 1933, 510 Groveland Avenue 

Hotel, Minneapolis. All interested in the teacher retirement movement are 
invited. For program and information, address Miss Jennie Roch, Secretary, 
National Council of Teachers’ Retirement Systems, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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THE BACK-TO-THE-FARM MOVEMENT 
By DR. W. E. GARNETT, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, V. P. I. 


Paper read at recent convention of the Virginia Education Association. 


INCE the problems of rural life began to 

have serious public consideration about a 

quarter of a century ago, it has been more 
or less the fashion for public speakers and educa- 
tors to deplore the cityward movement of rural 
people. Despite all this, rural youth, and many 
of their elders as well, continued to succumb to 
the lure of city lights and economic opportunities 
in ever increasing numbers. In fact, for several 
years before the crash of 1929 the rural districts 
of the nation were losing population at the rate 
of around a million a year. Here in Virginia the 
urban population increased 16.6 per cent from 
1920 to 1930 compared to a rural increase of six- 
tenths of one per cent. In fact, in this decade 
there was an actual decline of 111,167 in the Vir- 
ginia farm populations, or 10.5 per cent. 

In the debacle of the past three years the move- 
ment has been from the city to the country. 
Thousands of former rural dwellers have gone 
back to their old homes, many of them to live with 
relatives. The net gain in rural population last 
year is estimated to be over half a million. 

Furthermore, we now have the beginnings of a 
“back-to-the-farm propaganda” somewhat similar 
to that of twenty years ago. Is such a movement 
a thing to be encouraged? It is a question of many 
angles and many ramifications. This paper will 
be confined to two aspects—the economic and the 
educational. 

Back-to-the-Farm Movement From the Eco- 
nomic Viewpoint.—This phase of the subject also 
has a number of angles. For instance, should the 
movement be regarded as merely a temporary ex- 
pedient until the industrial situation gets back to 
normal? Or should it be looked to as furnishing 
a permanent way of life? If the latter, should the 
people involved expect to get all their living from 
their little plot of ground or should such farms 


be looked on merely as a means of growing foods 
to supplement the chief source of income from 
some other occupation? Furthermore, what bear- 
ing on the problem do the changes within the agri- 
cultural industry in the last decade or so have? 

As a temporary expedient the back-to-the-farm 
movement undoubtedly has much to be said in its 
favor. A family that grows a good share of its 
food can certainly stand the stress of the unem- 
ployment situation much better than one that has 
to buy all of its supplies. Much can be said, more- 
over, in favor of a family living permanently on a 
small place and rearing its children under less 
crowded and possibly more wholesome conditions 
than frequently prevail in cities. Unless there is 
opportunity for supplementing the income through 
outside work, however, the living afforded by such 
places is bound to be a very meagre one. A gen- 
eral movement of this kind will, therefore, tend 
to build up a very marginal population approach- 
ing the European peasant type; that is, unless 
there is reasonable certainty of supplemental out- 
side work and income. 

Many of those who advocate the back-to-the- 
farm movement as a solution of the unemployed 
and dependent group problems of the cities tend 
to overlook the great changes which have been 
going on in agriculture in the last two decades and 
the bearing of these changes on the question at 
issue. The most significant of these agricultural 
changes are: (1) the increasing efficiency of agri- 
cultural production through the more general ap- 
plication of scientific discoveries and inventions; 
(2) increasing use of machinery; (3) decreasing 
consumption and substitutions of one product for 
another; (4) declining population growth; and 
(5) the changed international situation. 

We are now producing more corn per acre; 
more milk per cow ; more eggs per hen; more wool 
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per sheep; and so on. In short, fewer people on 
fewer acres can produce the needed foods and 
raw materials. Consequently, fewer people are 
needed in the agricultural industry. Here in Vir- 
ginia, for instance, there are 30,610 fewer males 
engaged in agricultural work than in 1920, yet in 
normal seasons our total agricultural output is in- 
creasing. A similar situation prevails in other 
States. Coupled with this situation we are now 
faced with the fact that there is declining con- 
sumption in certain fundamental products. We 
are eating about a bushel less wheat per capita than 
we formerly did, as well as less meat. On the 
other hand, we are using more vegetables, fruits 
and milk. These can be produced through inten- 
sive methods, on smaller acreages. The growing 
use of rayon goods as a substitute for cotton is 
working havoc with the cotton growing industry. 
The necessity of putting something else on cot- 
ton growing acres has brought much of the cot- 
ton territory into competition with regions devoted 
to other products. The same is true of some 
twenty-eight million acres of land formerly de- 
voted to producing horse foods, the need for which 
is now eliminated by the auto. The situation is 
further complicated by the fact that the rate of 
our population growth is sharply declining. The 
indications are that we will soon have a stationary 
population not so far above present levels and 
hence we cannot look to a constantly increasing 
population as an outlet for increased agricultural 
produce. Besides all this, the efforts of various 
European countries to become self-sustaining 
through their tariffs and other nationalistic poli- 
cies, together with the war debt complications, 
have wrought havoc with our export trade and 
thus tend to increase still further the over produc- 
tion problem of American farmers. 

In brief, all of these changes have made agri- 
culture a highly competitive business in which 
the fair sized, intelligently managed, well capital- 
ized units in the more soil and climately favored 
area have a great advantage over the small sub- 
sistence, under-capitalized producer who is not in 
a position to make much use of machinery or to 
produce and market efficiently. There was a day 
when the small producer could make a fair in- 
come through selling poultry products and a little 
garden truck, a little butter and so on. By mak- 


ing much of their living at home and keeping their 
cash expenditures to a minimum they were able to 
make out fairly well. Such men now come into 
much more severe competition with better equip- 
ped, more highly capitalized and specialized pro- 
ducers who truck their output over a hundred to a 
two hundred mile radius. Furthermore, more 
cash is now needed than was the case some years 
ago. 

As industry gets under way again there will no 
doubt be opportunities for considerable outside 
employment for members of the families of sub- 
sistence farmers. With the changes going on in 
the industrial world and the probably prolonged 
after results of the depression, the immediate 
prospects in this field do not appear overly bright. 
At this time, therefore, we may merely say, by 
way of summary of the economic aspects of the 
subject, that the changing agricultural situation 
makes it very easy to overrate the economic pos- 
sibilities of this way of life and that we are now 
faced with the very considerable danger of having 
the standards of our rural communities further 
lowered by a considerable influx of population 
tending to European peasant standards—a ten- 
dency which may be easily over stimulated by ill- 
advised, short-sighted or selfish propaganda. 

Educational Aspects of the Problem.—The edu- 
cational phase of the question also has a number 
of angles. In the first place, the movement of 
many former urban dwellers back to the country 
is in many places taxing school facilities to the 
limit. Moreover, many of those thus coming back 
are on such a marginal level of existence that they 
need special aid in the way of clothing, books, 
and food. 

Probably the two most difficult as well as most 
fundamental phases of the problem confronting 
educators are: (1) how many and which rural 
youth should be encouraged to stay in the country; 
and (2) in the light of changed conditions, what 
adjustments need to be made in our training of 
both those who are to stay in the country and 
those who should engage in some other work. 

It was pointed out above that the number en- 
gaged in agricultural work in Virginia has been 
declining at the rate of about 3,000 per year for 
the last ten years. Our industrial workers on the 
other hand have been increasing at the rate of 
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about 5,000 per year. According to the best avail- 

able figures on the subject, approximately 10,000 

Virginia rural young men, to say nothing of some 

thousands of their sisters, are presenting then- 

selves to society for employment each year. About 

5,000 more are presenting themselves from the 

cities. Thus, in this State there are about 15,000 

new applicants for positions with only something 

like 5,000 new positions a year open. In the past, 
we have shipped about 20,000 a year to other 

States. The indications are that we cannot count 

on doing this indefinitely. This whole situation 

makes the problem of vocational guidance one of 
paramount importance. 

The changed conditions under which we are 
now living bring up still other challenges for edu- 
cators, such as: 

1. The increasing need for introducing the teach- 
ing along social and economic lines needful for 
bringing about in an orderly way the needed 
changes in our social order—changes that will 


tend to mend some of our present glaring mai- 
adjustments. 

2. Increasing need for co-operative action, espe- 
cially on the part of the small producer. 

3. Increasing need of aid to people to furnish 
their own recreation. 

4. Increasing need of clearer teaching as to what 
constitutes the best life values and standards 
to the end that people may live a more satis- 
fying life with reduced incomes. 

Will educators meet the challenge? 

Unless they do, country life will inevitably suf- 
fer. If they do we will see changes in our tax 
system and system of distributing the social out- 
put so that country people will receive a more just 
share. If they do meet the challenge of helping 
people to work out good life standards and valua- 
tions it may be that country people may be com- 
pensated in other ways, at least in part, for some- 
what lower incomes than those received by other 
occupational groups. 





Notes on Visual Education for French Classes 
By J. E. ARMSTRONG, George Washington High School, Danville 


te depression undoubtedly put a damper 


on the progress of visual education, but even 

in the halcyon years before the crash very 
little attention was given to the needs of the teach- 
ers of French. As a result, material suitable for 
projection in the French class is hard to find, es- 
pecially for those who have not kept up with the 
progress along those lines. These notes are offered 
as a guide to those who would be interested in 
using the available material in their classrooms. 

If one wishes to collect the catalogues of the 
concerns offering educational film to build a per- 
manent file, an excellent starting point would be 
the Composite List of Non-Theatrical Film 
Sources published by the Motion Picture Division 
of the Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. (ten cents, not in stamps). 

As to the films themselves, the Educational 
Screen, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
publishes a booklet entitled 1000 and 1, The Blue 
Book of Non-Theatrical Films. Thumbing the 
pages, one finds over thirty films on France of- 
fered, most of them free of rental charge. Un- 
conquerable Paris, the Chateaux of France, Ver- 


sailles, A Trip Up the Seine are only a few of the 
more outstanding titles. 

Eastman Educational Slides of Iowa City has 
just released three new sets of slides on the spirit 
of France in Architecture, in Costume, and in 
Every-Day Life. 

As good as all of this material offered in the 
United States is, it has one serious drawback. The 
titling is in English, and one cannot help but feel 
that the picture-motivated reading of French 
titles is one of the greatest features in the use of 
pictures in the classroom. In the other subjects, 
where the mother tongue is used, the pictures may 
be discussed freely, but the French teacher cannot 
make use of that valuable method in the French 
room. One might say that the pictures, moving or 
still, that do not have French titles do only these 
things: broaden the visual knowledge of the pupil, 
increase the curiosity, and entertain. On the other 
hand, realia which offers a vocabulary for oral 
expression gives the modern language teacher a 
real tool with which to increase the aural and oral 
capacity of the student. Moving picture film, be- 
cause it is in motion, does not lend itself to the 
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slow drill procedure of the elementary classes. 
The stopping of a moving picture seems to take 
something away from the picture. The observer is 
disturbed; he is impatient. The ideal medium 
from many standpoints seems to be the film slide. 
It requires small storage space, it is inexpensive, 
and any picture or title may be held as long as de- 
sired. Moreover, film slides prepared in France 
for the French are easy to obtain. 

The Pathé people have prepared several hun- 
dred rolls of film slides that fulfill the needs of the 
teacher of French in this country. These films 
differ slightly from the American type by having 
only one side of the film perforated. The other 
side has been cut off to allow it to work in the 
French Pathéorama and Cocorico projectors. 
Luckily, however, this does not prevent their use 
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in the American machines such as the Ansco 
Memoscope or the new Leitz Undimo. Omnium- 
Photo, a large Parisian supply house, 17 Rue 
Angélique Compoint, lists them along with several 
other collections for “la projection fixe.” Most 
of the rolls contain from 35 to 40 views and range 
in price from twenty-five to sixty cents. Besides 
the usual “films touristiques” they list ““Documen- 
taires et le Grands succés de l’Ecran.” The Three 
Musketeers, Joan of Arc, and the Petit Chose are 
only a few of the latter. 

The several sources mentioned in these notes are 
not the only ones, nor necessarily the most import- 
ant, but they are the key sources and hence the 
most valuable to the newcomer in the field of 
visual education. 





City Library Co-operation with the Public Schools 


By SARA J. ROBINSON, Schools Librarian, Richmond Public Library 


EALIZING that school children living in 
R sections remote from the main library were 
unable to share in its use, the Richmond 
Public Library inaugurated in the fall of 1926 an 
extension of library service to such districts by 
placing a collection of carefully selected attrac- 
tive books in the public schools for home use. 
Twenty-five books were placed in fifty classrooms 
in the schools. The teachers had charge of their 
distribution, while the schools librarian of the pub- 
lic library made regular visits to the schools to 
learn their library needs, to help create a desire for 
the better type of books, to follow up results and to 
co-operate with the teachers in guiding the chil- 
dren to a love of good reading. 

Organization of this work has been gradual. 
Starting with service to the fourth and fifth grades 
in ten elementary schools, it has grown to service 
to all grades from the third through the eighth in 
twenty-four white elementary and junior high 
schools and five Negro elementary schools, 

The classrooms are supplied with deposits of 
twenty-five to thirty books each, selected accord- 
ing to grade, age, mentality, and social conditions 
of the community. These collections are listed 
alphabetically by author, title, class, and accession 
number for each grade in each building. The 
books are packed in pasteboard cartons containing 


a duplicate typed list and a typewritten page of in- 
structions on procedure of this service. Each box 
is directed to the school, grade and teacher for 
whom the books were selected. The schools li- 
brarian is familiar with all of the resources of the 
public library and she is a specialist in selecting the 
type of material to fit the needs of the different 
communities. 

The classroom collections are shifted three 
times during the school year, thus giving the pupils 
an opportunity to select books from three different 
collections. This method of shifting the books 
arouses a desire on the pupil’s part to browse over 
each collection and awakens an interest which pro- 
duces a greater love for reading. Books which are 
unpopular in one section of the city may be popular 
in another section, 

Visiting is a most important feature of this 
work. The personal contact between the teacher 
and the librarian helps the librarian to learn the 
needs of the particular group, such as the effect of 
the service on discipline, on interest in general 
work, and on conditions of home environment. 
She also learns how the books are circulating in 
any particular school. If the teacher and the class 
were left to work out this project alone, some im- 
portant features of this work might be lost. From 
observation during these visits the librarian is able 
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to determine when the saturation point has been 
reached in the use of any collection and through 
shifting the books at the psychological moment the 
reading interest of the pupils may be sustained. 
The importance of co-operation between the 
schools librarian and the classroom teacher cannot 
be overestimated. 


The teacher-librarian and each classroom 
teacher are required to keep records of books cir- 
culated, lost and damaged in their deposits. A con- 
solidated report form must be filled in and mailed 
from each school to the office of the schools libra- 


rian at the public library at the end of each calen- 
dar month during the school term. 

Principals, teacher-librarians and classroom 
teachers visit the schools department of the Public 
Library and consult with the schools librarian at 
all times on questions pertaining to the library ex- 
tension service in the schools. They use this op- 
portunity to come into close contact with the li- 
brarian and she is enabled to learn many of the 
specific needs of the people whom she serves. The 
schools librarian is sympathetic, untiring, co-oper- 
ative, and interested from both the school and li- 
brary point of view. 





Modern Aims of Education as Applied to Teacher Training 


By FRED M. ALEXANDER, Chairman of the Committee on Aims of the Virginia State Curriculum Program. 


UCH of the confusion that exists in edu- 
M cation is due to lack of direction. 

The State Department of Education 
has provided Virginia with a way out of our edu- 
cational uncertainty by initiating and carrying on 
the present State-wide curriculum program. This 
program was initiated and is proceeding under the 
conviction that education in Virginia must have a 
charter for its direction in the form of an adequate 
set of aims. 

This position is supported by John Dewey in the 
concluding statement of his Inglis lecture at Har- 
vard in 1931: 

“For confusion is due ultimately to aimlessness, 
as much of the conflict is due to the attempt to fol- 
low tradition and yet introduce radically new ma- 
terial and interests into it—the attempt to superim- 
pose the new on the old. The simile of new wines 
in old bottles is trite. Yet no other is so apt. We 
use leathern bottles in an age of steel and glass. 
The bottles leak and sag. The new wine spills and 
sours. No prohibitory holds against the attempt 
to make a new wine of culture and to provide new 
containers. Only new aims can inspire educa- 
tional effort for clarity and unity. They alone 
can reduce confusion; if they do not terminate 
conflict they will, at least, render it intelligent and 
profitable.” 

The task of formulating new aims of education 
for Virginia that, in the language of Dewey, “can 
inspire educational effort for clarity and unity” 


was assigned to the chairman of the Aims Com- 
mittee of the Virginia Curriculum Program. The 
work was done in the Curriculum Laboratory at 
George Peabody College for Teachers during the 
summer of 1932. 

The resulting list of aims appears in the Bulletin 
of the State Board of Education, Vol. XV, No. 1, 
July, 1932, Procedures for Virginia State Curri- 
culum Program. 

The challenge that gave direction to the under- 
taking is delivered by Counts in the following 
statement from his notable book The American 
Road to Culture: 

“American education today, like American so- 
ciety at large, is in need of a conception of life 
suited to the new civilization. Most of the ideal 
terminology which students of education currently 
employ, if it is positive in quality, is the heritage 
from the earlier society. Since this terminology, 
however, is a product of a social order that has 
passed away, it ordinarily lacks both color and 
substance. Much is said in American educational 
circles today about democracy, citizenship, and 
ethical character, but nowhere can be found bold 
and creative efforts to put real content into these 
terms. In a word, the educational and social im- 
plications of the machine culture have not been 
thought through. And until the leaders of educa- 
tional thought in America go beyond the gathering 
of educational statistics and the prosecution of 
scientific inquiry, however valuable and necessary 
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these undertakings may be, and grapple coura- 

geously with this task of analysis and synthesis, 

the system of education will lack direction and the 
theory of education will but reflect the drift of the 
social order.” 

This dynamic point of view led to the problem 
of selecting the sources from which could be de- 
rived aims that, when realized in our educational 
products, would preserve the desirable traits of the 
existing society and lead to the building of a new 
social order. ; 

Accordingly, aims were collected from the fol- 
lowing sources: 

1. The aims expressed or implied in the writings 
of frontier thinkers in economics, political 
science, sociology, natural and physical science, 
art, citizenship, religion, and morals. 

2. The aims stated and implied in the writings of 
educational leaders and thinkers. 

3. The aims from research investigations in 
school subjects. 

4. The aims stated in the yearbooks of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education and 
the yearbooks of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

5. Special research on aims. 

6. Current educational practice. 

The sources thus enumerated yielded a large 
and diversified number of aims. The process of 
classifying, evaluating, and selecting a set of aims 
in accord with Dewey’s point of view and to meet 
the challenge issued by Counts necessitated the 
adoption of a guiding philosophy. 

An outline of this philosophy may be stated 
as follows: 

1. Nature and society are in a constant state of 
change. 

2. As the present social order is not fixed and per- 
manent, the school is responsible for the con- 
stant and continuous rebuilding and redirec- 
tion of the new society. The school then has 
three obligations to a democratic society : 

a. The school should discover and define the 
ideals of a democratic society. 

b. The school should provide for the continu- 
ous redefinition and reinterpretation of the 
social ideals in light of economic, political, 
and social changes. 

c. The school should provide experiences for 


boys and girls which make possible their 
greatest contribution to the realization of 
the social ideals. 

3. The development of ability on the part of the 
learner to use the method of thinking of the 
artist as well as that of the scientist should be 
a goal of education. 

4. The Aims of Education should be derived 

from the stated or implied ideals of society and 

not from the conventionalized subjects as they 
appear in the schools today. 

The aims should suggest content to the teacher. 

6. The interests of children should suggest 
method and the sequence of content. 

7. Aims should lead to the co-operation of indi- 
viduals within groups, and to co-operation of 
groups with other groups. 

8. Aims should be capable of modification to meet 
changing conditions as they arise. 

9. The acquiring of skills and information to 
which the schools of today mainly devote them- 
selves are only a small part of education. 

10. Education is not something already made, 
stored or “‘canned,” to be absorbed piece-meal 
by the learner. The learner is not a recording 
phonograph or one who stands at the end of a 
pipe line receiving material conducted from a 
reservoir of learning. Education is a way of 
behaving. The learner educates himself by re- 
making his own experience as he goes along, 
through changing the synaptic connections of 
his nervous system. 

It is evident that the application of this phi- 
losophy in practice will exercise far reaching in- 
fluence upon teacher training in Virginia. 

One of the most significant implications of the 
aims for teacher training grew out of the concept 
that is amplified in section 10 of the outline of 
our accepted philosophy. 

If learning takes place through the remaking of 
experience, of what does achievement consist? 
Achievement is made up of a few types of abilities 
which may be designated as understandings, atti- 
tudes, appreciations, and automatic responses. 
These abilities determine the ways in which in- 
dividuals think, feel, live, and act. This point of 
view suggests the method of stating the aims in 
terms of understandings, attitudes, appreciations, 
and automatic responses. 

This classification of learning products is used 


un 
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for the purpose of aiding the thinking of the 
teacher and curriculum maker. It is a simple and 
convenient analysis of the characteristics of the 
integrated personality. It implies no “piece-by- 
piece” way of looking at things and no stratifica- 
tion of the learning process. The acts of the indi- 
vidual are symptoms of a total situation. The 
understandings, attitudes, appreciations, and 
automatic responses function together simulta- 
neously in every response and decision the indi- 
vidual makes. 

When the individual reaches the stage of growth 
in which the desirable understandings, attitudes, 
appreciations, and automatic responses function- 
ing in unity constitute his total personality, he will 
be the integrated personality, the socially adaptable 
person, the cultured man capable of living the 
good life. 

There is sufficient evidence to show that the at- 
tempts of our schools to cause individuals to learn 
for retention and use isolated and unrelated items 
of information are futile. It is nothing short of 
tragic that the schools devote the major portion 
of their time and effort to this wasteful and 
abortive task. 

This point is one of the few on which our au- 
thorities in education and psychology are agreed. 

Hear Dewey’s comment: 

“No thought, no idea, can possibly be conveyed 
as an idea from one person to another.” 

Thorndike and Gates say: 

“The fact is that you do not know even the 
alphabet. You can merely repeat some of the re- 
actions to this letter series that you have pre- 
viously made frequently. Similarly, you do not 
know the face of your best friend. It is not an 
entity that you have absorbed into your mind and 
with which you can do anything. If you recall 
that face as clearly as you can you will find your- 
self unable to describe exactly all sorts of facts 
about it, such as the exact shape of the nose and 
mouth, the distance between the eyes, the particu- 
lar contours and colors. All that you can do is to 
revive some of the reactions, with certain omis- 
sions and distortions, which you have previously 
made to the face. And so, in general, one does not 
absorb, master, or learn any objective thing or fact 
or subject matter.” 

In characteristic language Judd says: 


“The various types of subject matter and the 
social opportunities provided by the school con- 
stitute the sources of experiences, but the way in 
which experiences are arranged in a pupil’s think- 
ing depend on the nature of the pupil’s mind. . . . 
The evil practice of dividing intellectual units to 
fit the accidents of a school program which allots 
forty-five minutes to a recitation has brought into 
high school training many undesirable conse- 
quences. Pupils think of learning as a matter of 
committing to memory short collections of items 
rather than as a matter of acquiring coherent views 
of the subjects which they study. They learn as- 
signments and retain them long enough to recite 
them ; they do not understand that true learning 
consists in viewing each item from many points of 
view and mastering all its relations.” 

This mass of evidence reminds us of the trite 
but sound saying, namely: “We should teach 
children and not subjects.” 

The outstanding conclusion is that the aims of 
education should not be set up in terms of conven- 
tional subjects as they now exist in their multi- 
plicity and stratification; that it is futile to set 
them up in terms of isolated items of information. 

On the positive side there is an even greater 
mass of evidence showing that the reactions of in- 
dividuals, by which their thoughts and actions are 
controlled, which teachers call learning products, 
may be stated in terms of understandings, atti- 
tudes, appreciations, and automatic responses. 

As Judd so trenchantly points out, true learning 
consists in viewing every situation from many 
points of view and mastering all its relations, This 
is generalizing, and the aims provide for the pro- 
cess through the understandings which are large 
generalizations. 

This point of view is further strengthened by 
the Gestalt theory of configuration which holds 
that the meaning of elements is determined by re- 
lationships in the whole. 

Issues in learning immediately become clarified 
when the nature of thinking is understood. The 
individual uses two types of thinking: 

1. Analytical, scientific, or problem solving think- 
ing which functions mainly through his cen- 
tral nervous system. 

Artistic thinking, which functions mainly 
through the autonomic nervous system. 
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The understandings involve analytical thinking 
and are the means by which one interprets his 
natural and social environments, adjusts himself 
to them, and increases his control over them. The 
understandings are the adaptive controls of 
conduct. 

The attitudes call for a combination of analyt- 
ical and artistic thinking and are the drives to 
action or controls of conduct. They are strongly 
influenced by the emotions. 

The appreciations are the outcomes of true 
artistic thinking. They are based mainly on the 
emotional reactions but are influenced by analyti- 
cal thinking. The attitudes and appreciations may 
be called the general patterns of conduct. 

The automatic responses result from the use of 
the primary laws of learning and provide for the 
desirable habits and skills needed by the competent 
citizen. Language number and other social inven- 
tions necessary for automatic use are learned 
through exercise with satisfaction. Some authori- 
ties designate the automatic responses as fixed 
controls of conduct. 

The application of the concept amplified above 
means that the conventional subject lines will be 
modified. The few larger fields or subjects that 
obtain will be instruments of learning and not 
ends in themselves. 

The value of a field will be determined by the 
extent of its contribution to the understandings, 
attitudes, appreciations, and automatic responses 
of the learner. 

As Ostwald implies: Knowledge will perform 
the function of enabling its possessor to look into 
the future, to predict. It will not be regarded 
solely as stored information. 

It is potent, then, that the teacher cannot enable 
his pupils to gain generalizations and understand- 
ings fundamental to the social order unless he, the 
teacher, has an adequate understanding of the 
social order. It is clear also that the teacher can- 
not cause his pupils to develop attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, and automatic responses necessary for social 
progress unless he possesses these appreciations, 
attitudes, and automatic responses and has com- 
plete mastery of the psychology and philosophy 
on which they are based. 

As consequences of this conclusion, three 
theses of vital import to the teacher training in- 
stitution emerge: 


1. The curriculum consists of everything that the 
child does. 

2. Regardless of elaborate plans of administra- 
tion and supervision, of textbooks, and even of 
courses of study handed down from above, the 
child and the teacher make the curriculum in 
the classroom from day to day. 

3. If the teacher is responsible for the preserva- 
tion of the desirable institutions of our demo- 
cratic society, and for rebuilding the social 
order, the State should see to it that her teach- 
ers are educated as architects and engineers 
rather than trained as artisans and mechanics. 

One’s degree of culture is determined by the 
number, variety, and depth of his interests. 

This concept implies that the teacher should 
have a broad and organic view of life embracing 
the relationships of all aspects of living. His point 
of view should include that of the artist as well as 
that of the problem solver. 

How can a prospective teacher who knows little 
beyond his limited field and who is innocent of 
the wide reaches of learning and scholarship in- 
crease, diversify, and deepen his interests? 

In summary, the implications of the aims of 
education in Virginia for teacher education are: 
1. The aims of education suggest a broadened 

content of the curriculum of the teacher train- 
ing institution. 

2. The aims imply the modification of courses in 
methods of teaching the various isolated sub- 
jects, such as the teaching of mathematics, 
methods in history, etc. These courses should 
be replaced by courses in the technique of de- 
veloping in the individual the controls and pat- 
terns of conduct listed as aims of education. 

3. The aims imply that no teacher should be 
graduated and licensed to teach in Virginia 
under a minimum period of four years in 
study beyond high school graduation, with an 
additional year of cadetship in a progressive 
school system affiliated with the teachers’ col- 
lege. He should not then receive a diploma 
or certificate without the approval of both the 
teachers’ college and the authorities of the 
school system. 

4. The aims imply that laboratory school facilities 
be so extended that the prospective teacher can 
observe and work almost continuously during 
the four-year period with children so that he 
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may know child nature from first hand ob- 
servation and practice. 


Implication number one dealing with content 
points to the elimination of the conventional mul- 
tiplicity and segregation of subjects and stratifica- 
tion within fields of knowledge. 

This implication replaces detailed subject 
specialization as an end with the focusing of all 
subject matter and materials upon the products 
of learning as they are stated in terms of under- 
standings, attitudes, appreciations, and automatic 
responses. 


Application of this concept would reorganize 
knowledge into a comparatively few fields con- 
stituting a synthesis of relationships. Consider 
the field of English in the four Virginia teachers’ 
colleges. The college offering the largest number 
of courses in English offers 44; the smallest, 28. 
Surely, the English could be synthesized so that a 
few courses would meet the needs of education. 


The curricula in the teachers’ colleges would be 
reduced to two in place of the existing variation 
of four to eight. 


Instead of training teachers as technicians in a 
single subject or for a single grade, the aims imply 
that teachers should be trained for one or two 
careers, namely, as elementary teachers or as sec- 
ondary teachers. The elementary teacher’s train- 
ing would be so thorough that he could teach any- 
where in the elementary school. The teacher 
trained for the secondary school should be trained 
for teaching through the use of at least one large 
field of knowledge with an adequate knowledge 
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of the relationship of his field to the whole pro- 
cess of education. 

All the training of the teacher should be profes- 
sionalized to the extent that the prospective 
teacher can see immediately the relationship of 
the work that the institution requires him to do to 
his career. 

Every graduate of the teacher training institu- 
tion then should have complete mastery of a core 
curriculum on the college level required of all, con- 
sisting of the major fields of knowledge. 

The professional education in the teachers’ col- 
lege should not be allowed to get out of balance 
through the espousal of any single school of 
thought and thereby follow a narrow and one- 
sided procedure that later turns out to be a fad. 

There is no panacea in the process of learning. 
The teachers’ education institution should main- 
tain its perspective and synthesize the best con- 
tributions of all schools of educational theory. 

This means that the members of teachers’ col- 
lege faculties must understand the ideals of so- 
ciety, the movements of the social order, and, 
instead of being specialists or technicians, they 
must be able to see their relationships to the entire 
educative process. 

The execution of this program may involve the 
selection of the superior types of high school 
graduates as prospective teachers, as a means of 
realizing these implications. 

If the function of the school is to rebuild the 
social order and to redirect the movements of 
society, surely the best brains of our civilization 
should be at the helm. 
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THE PROBLEM OF FAILURE AT THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 
By Z. S. WALTER, Principal, Junior High School, Phoebus 


HIS article deals with a number of individ- 
| ua pupils who were classified as failures in 

the Junior High School of Phoebus, Eliza- 
beth City County, Virginia. It is concerned with 
those pupils whose educational development was 
irregular, due to unsatisfactory school work. 

At the close of the fall semester, January, 1932, 
21 pupils in the junior high department out of a 
total of 125 were listed as failures. In view of ex- 
isting conditions, the author decided to make a 


thorough study of the situation to the end that the — 


maladjusted pupils might be reclaimed and also 
that the policy of the school might be modified 
with respect to the administration of failing pu- 
pils on the basis of the results of the study. 

In order to determine the reason for the failure 
of the twenty-one pupils, the writer decided to 
study each pupil individually. Before diagnosis 
could be made regarding the educational status of 
the pupils, certain factual data were required, 
namely, (1) mental ability, (2) physical condi- 
tion, (3) personality traits, (4) previous school 
history, (5) home conditions, (6) social activities, 
and any factor or consideration which might have 
a bearing on the case. 

The mental ability of each case was measured 
by the use of intelligence tests. The Otis Classifi- 
cation Test, Form A, was administered, at the be- 
ginning of the spring semester, to each of the cases 
studied. Form B of the same test was adminis- 
tered during the last month of the semester. The 
Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, Form A, 
was administered during the second month of the 
spring semester. The Otis Tests were adminis- 
tered by the home room teachers under the super- 
vision of the writer. The tests were used for the 
purpose of securing an objective measurement of 
the abilities and capabilities of the pupils. 

In order to gain insight into the personality 
traits of the pupils under consideration, the 
Downey Individual Will—Temperament Test was 


administered to each of the twenty-one cases. The 
Downey Test is particularly valuable in the case of 
a pupil whose profile is noticeably marked by 
strength or weakness in the three groups of traits 
included in the test. F. N. Freeman believes that 
“The test, if properly used, is valuable for gain- 
ing insight into the personality traits of certain in- 
dividuals whose personality profiles show strong 
contrasts in strength and weakness of various 
traits.” 

It was not considered advisable to administer 
achievement tests in all courses studied. It has 
been clearly demonstrated, however, that many 
failures in school are due to deficiencies in reading 
ability. Accordingly, the Haggerty Reading Ex- 
amination, Sigma 3, Form A, was administered to 
each of the twenty-one cases by the writer. This 
test measures (1) knowledge of word meaning, 
that is, vocabulary; (2) ability to interpret the 
meaning of sentences; ability to interpret the 
printed page, or paragraph meaning. 

Three of the cases were found to be deficient in 
reading ability, and, as a consequence, were given 
special attention to the end that the weakness 
might be remedied. 

Each problem case was called to the office, at 
regular intervals or when the case appeared to 
need attention, for interviews. In instances of 
serious maladjustment the parents were invited to 
be present ; where this was impossible, the writer 
visited the home. The following topics were dis- 
cussed in general at these conferences: (1) im- 
portance of regular attendance ; (2) study habits; 
(3) teachers’ reports; (4) pupil’s ability; (5) at- 
titude of pupil toward school; (6) interest; (7) 
pupil’s opinions regarding school ; (8) future plans 
of pupil as related to the work of the school; (9) 
personality traits; (10) remedy. 

Teachers were required to make monthly re- 
ports on problem cases. A conference was held 
with each instructor at regular intervals concern- 








ing the progress of the cases. The following out- 
line was used to collect the data: (1) name, (2) 
course, (3) date, (4) scholastic rating, (5) study 
habits, (6) attitude, (7) daily preparation, (8) 
probable causes of failure, (9) teacher’s method of 
dealing with case, (10) results, (11) recommen- 
dations. 

The teeth, eyes, ears, and throat of each of the 
twenty-one cases were carefully examined by the 
school nurse to determine if maladjustment was 
caused by physical disability. The weight of the 
pupils was also noted in connection with the health 
program. 

In certain cases where the school was not able 
to deal with the disabilities, the pupils were ad- 
vised to consult the family doctor. Parents were 
also informed concerning the physical condition 
of their children and mimeographed directions 
covering such matters as diet, sleep, ventilation of 
sleeping rooms, etc. were sent to the homes where 
apparently needed. 

In assembling the data used in compiling a case 
history of the pupils under observation, the out- 
line used by the Bureau of Research, Whittier 
State School, Whittier, California, was followed 
rather closely by the author. The outline is as fol- 
lows: (1) chronological data, (2) results of tests, 
measurements, observations, etc., (3) tempera- 
ment, (4) other mental conditions, (5) physical 
conditions, (6) moral character, (7) conduct, 
(8) associates, (9) amusements, (10) education, 
(11) vocational record, (12) home conditions, 
(13) neighborhood conditions. 

It should be noted that the work of conducting 
this investigation was carried out by the regular 
school officials. Physical examinations were made 
by the school nurse. Personality traits were 
measured by the use of personality tests, adminis- 
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tered by the writer who served as principal of the 
school. Home conditions were determined by 
means of the writer’s visits to the homes and addi- 
tional information gained from the teachers and 
pupil. 

If the cause of maladjustment could not be de- 
termined by the usual methods of diagnosis and in- 
vestigation, factors not usually considered but 
found to have a bearing on the case were studied. 

The twenty-one pupils included in this study 
were selected because of unsatisfactory work for 
the term preceding this study. The records re- 
vealed that this group of twenty-one pupils failed 
in a total of fifty-eight subjects, an average of 2.8 
subjects per pupil. At the conclusion of the 
semester, during which the study was made and 
remedial treatment applied, only two of the pupils 
were recorded as failures and a total of twelve 
subjects were recorded as failed for the entire 
group. 


SUMMARY 
1. Number of pupils enroled.............. 125 
2. Number regarded as problem cases...... 21 
3. Dominant causes of maladjustment 
a. ineffective habits of study............ 3 
b. frequent change of schools............ 4+ 
©. WURURE GRORNIIEIES 2 gos on sees cevevccee 3 
d. personality difficulties ...........0++: 4 
e. deficiencies in training............... 1 
EG RCRl GIGRDENEE 2... occ vscveweses 2 
ale ces cite main Wkeecan eA 1 
h. unfavorable home conditions ......... 3 
4. Results of treatment 
a. satisfactory adjustment .............. 6 
b. marked improvement ...........0.6+. 7 
C. SGTE MPTOVEMENE «26.5 o css cecsees 6 
d. no improvement noted............... 1 
eer ere re 1 





apolis, Minnesota. 





HE Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association 
will hold its next meeting February 25-March 2, 1933, in the city of Minne- 
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List of Retired Teachers in Virginia, December 1, 1932 


By SIDNEY B. HALL, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Class Year Age 
Retired 
Accomac County 
Harriet B. Higgins. .....ccccs B 1913 63 
Miss Annie W. Bird......... A 1915 43 
Mrs, George C. Richardson... A 1920 57 
Miss Daisy C. Ayres......... A 1923 53 
eae B 1926 64 
Mrs. Pattie E. White......... A 1926 63 
Miss M. Essie Evans......... B 1928 50 
Albemarle County 
Miss Sophia B. Ashby........ B 1921 59 
Mrs. Lily J. Maupin.......... A 1909 52 
Miss Mary E. Calhoun....... A 1910 50 
Mrs. Kate P. Moore. ......<e« A 1913 56 
Miss Lucy R. Temple........ A 1914 41 
Miss Bmily A. Davis......... A 1917 47 
Miss Ls. O. -‘Wingheld......cecvse A 1919 53 
Miss Nannie M. Hill......... A 1921 62 
Moses Hearns, Col’d......... B 1920 58 
OO 3 See B 1923 55 
Ella V. Alexander. .....cccecoce B 1923 61 
Miss Ole Bh. PAYN6. ....cccccs B 1926 58 
Miss Rose lL. Gilmer.....cc<e A 1925 55 
James BE. Lewis, Oora........ B 1928 54 
Miss Mary E. Reader..... se 1929 55 
Miss Blanche Carter......... A 1929 48 
William T. Jackson, Col’d.... B 1931 58 
Mrs. Minnie J. Kusblock..... B 1931 59 
oe eS eee B 1932 55 
Mrs. Bessie R. Durrett........ A 1932 42 
Mrs. Alberta Hearns......... B 1932 50 
Miss Virginia Landes........ A 1932 56 
SB. Ses PN Sb phe Kssonwenn B 1932 70 
Alleghany County 
Miss R. M. Holyman......... A 1910 39 
Garrett W. White, Col’d...... A 1920 54 
oe ee Pee eee B 1925 60 
Miss Nellie S. Puryear....... B 1926 54 
Miss May R. Clement........ B 1927 57 
SU ere A 1929 56 
We Gh, FRE: sec ccsccenensad B 1932 73 
Amelia County 
mre. S. B.. Wes 6.05-<00s000 B 1916 56 
Miss Mary W. Coleman...... B 1923 59 
Mrs. Eula L. Bragg, Col’d.... B 1930 50 
Amherst County 
Mrs. N. B. Gillespie.......... A 1925 54 
Mrs. Bettie H. Tucker........ B 1911 62 
Miss Marion Bulbeck......... B 1912 54 
Mrs, Emma W. Pryor........ A 1913 45 
re Se eee A 1922 57 
John W. Hutcherson......... B 1923 68 
a EE errr re B 1924 63 
SS SO .. aaa ee A 1925 62 
Laura W. Pettyjohn.......... A 1926 54 
ee eae A 1926 50 
Miss Eliza Higginbotham.... A 1928 51 
Mrs. Alice Blair, Col’d....... B 1929 57 
Mrs. Lelia H. E. Broady, Col’d B 1929 51 
Appomattox County 
Miss Addie Dawson......... ~ A 1915 47 
po ah Ae | eer B 1923 72 
Mary E. Patterson........... A 1925 43 
Arlington County 
Miss Bettie W. Nevitt........ A 1913 51 
TT. W. Myeon, Care. ..c.cecvces B 1929 67 
Augusta County 
Se eee A 1910 55 
Bilton W. Bacnhel.....ccvccceos B 1910 63 
Mee. G.. BE. TERS, oc ccccccs A 1915 47 
2. PIs 6 6400086005 A 1916 55 
ee a eee A 1916 40 
Miss Sallie T. Christian...... B 1918 50 
Miss Dora V. Brownlee....... A 1919 51 
TF B. Jonnson, Cole. ....06c0% B 1909 43 
Miss Mariam E. Kibler....... B 1924 51 
Miss Alice Williams.......... B 1924 59 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


$ 34.12 
38.50 
22.25 
69.50 
90.00 
80.25 
78.75 


Class Year Age 
Retired 
Mra. Alma 3B. Herr... cccsceos A 1924 66 
i & eee A 1925 52 
Miss Minnie J. Rodgers...... A 1925 67 
Ss es. Is 5 660:6600-00 | 1926 60 
Henry C, Coflmam..c.ccccccce B 1927 58 
Pete. DOCU Toc scccciwcee A 1927 44 
Mise Cora BMuGson.....cccece B 1928 63 
ee 2 B 1928 64 
Mrs. Jennie S. Crawford...... A 1929 58 
Miss Laura A. Keister........ B 1930 50 
Walter 1168 BeiPsco.cccccccss B 1930 61 
Mrs. Maude A. Kerr.......... A 1930 58 
Miss Pearl Coffey........ pee Se 1931 54 
Mrs. Nora l.. Bocock.......+-« B 1931 58 
a Sh ES Ces sxdecncesnone B 1932 78 
Bath County 
BM Ta. Weekeell. ....000scsc0e - 1913 59 
ge ee ere ere ee B 1921 53 
We Re Gino ei cawcaceve B 1928 60 
James L. Haliburton, Col’d.... B 1931 68 
Bedford County 
Charlotte. Es. BObO. ...<cvcccses B 1909 61 
Mrs. M. R. Rucker......... oe & 1910 50 
pe ee eer B 1914 68 
Se eee ee A 1916 45 
Miss Sallie Lindsay.......... B 1918 51 
le eee A 1920 64 
James B. Weather. ...sccccces B 1918 58 
Miss Idella F. Lindsay....... A 1920 44 
Miss Annis C. Aunspaugh.... B 1920 53 
Miss Margaret Byrne........ B 1923 53 
Miss M. Verna Thaxton..... A 1923 42 
Mrs. Gilmo B, Welch......... B 1924 50 
Bia TEe, TIBI <s.0cccccwccces B 1924 53 
Mrs. Roberta Dooley......... A 1925 61 
Miss Editha N. Wise......... B 1926 56 
Mrs. Anna B. Martin, Col’d.. A 1929 57 
Miss Helen S. Jones......... B 1930 63 
Miss Exey B. Quarles........ A 1930 44 
Miss Linda Perkins.......... A 1930 59 
Mrs. Nina Read Grim........ A 1931 51 
William C. Huddleston....... A 1931 68 
William P. Dyke, Col’d....... B 1931 58 
Oe Oe eee A 1931 47 
Miss Adrienne Adams........ B 1931 53 
Bland County 
J er ee cn 1925 59 
R. Lee Millirons........ ee 1931 55 
Miss Jessie Groseclose....... B 1931 56 
Botetourt County 
Miss Emma Noftsinger...... B 1910 50 
Miss Elizabeth Latane....... B 1914 57 
Miss Mattie Zimmerman..... B 1915 52 
Miss Allie B, Caldwell........ A 1911 45 
PS 8 OO ee we 1923 63 
Miss M. Blanche Goode Vebwiemie B 1929 50 
Mrs. Lila K. McVey......... ~A 1929 50 
Mrs. Cora Dobbins Green..... A 1930 58 
Mrs. Nannie R. Peters........ A 1932 58 
Brunswick County 
Courtney B. Kennon......... B 1922 54 
Mrs. Lucie C. Radford....... A 1924 60 
Mrs. Nannie B. Field...... oe B 1924 58 
Miss Josie Hatcher.......... B 1925 52 
Fannie G. Reavis, Col’d...... B 1928 54 
Mary Hodges L. Peede, Col’d = 1928 50 
Mrs. Lucy K. Jones.......... 1930 55 
Sere, T. TE, Meee sscvcve care B 1931 62 
Buchanan County 
Mrs. Marion A. Wood........ A 1923 50 
Miss Cora L. Hay........ ooo BD 1925 54 
Miss Nellie Ramey........... A 1932 42 
Buckingham County 
Mrs. Carrie P. Saunders..... A 1909 57 
Mrs. Julia A. Moseley........ A 1922 69 
Mrs. L. H. Putney....... ene | 1923 57 
Sophia E. Laury, Col’d. -B 1924 60 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 
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Quar- Quar- 
— Retired _ cs anein ees oe Pree J 
tir 2nsi 
Miss Nettie C. Swoope....... B 1925 55 73.13 Culpeper County saci — 
Queen E. Ragland, Col’d...... A 1928 44 75.75 we Ww. D 
Miss Livia G. Steger......... B is CESS CS ce eee S 1912 51 33.00 
Mrs. Katie F. Davis.......... A a ee BR a eanenee A 1914 58 26.25 Bi 
Mrs. Clara Robertson........ B ee et et rn 1916 610 31.31 M 
Mrs, Sally B. Bondurant... .: A — = ee goes >: = 1917 6232.37 Sc 
Mrs. Rosa N. Logan......... A mi 6 8 tn. mee oe - 1930 7138.33 M 
Mrs. May Moseley........... A 1932 56 66.00 Mrs. Annie M. Atkins........ ” 1938 47 Hey A 
Liss CHO ROWEIC....c<cvce A . 
i ia tae Campbell — a a _— Miss Iva R. Grimsley........ B 1929 50 9430 - 
. @ EUVANS. wee reer ereee ‘. a : i es 
Miss Sallie V, Gilliam........ A 1917 845 35.25 Mrs. Mary B,D. Wallace. ; B 1930 BA het M 
Mrs. T. B. Moorman. ..0.ccces A 1922 60 51.62 John P. Williams, Col’d *"" B 1930 65 M 
John G. Fisher B 1923 65 125.00 Benjami eee tee? nae 31.00 R 
Miss Bertha Maloney........ B a a a ee oe memes sas “ — Se E 
Mrs. Elnora E. Pool.......... A 1926 58 56.00 J 
Miss Rosa Bateman......... B 1927 58 72.25 ' Cuaietans County N 
Miss Agnes O’Halloran...... B 1927 70 91.88 Miss Mary A. Womack....... B 1917 50 = 41.00 M 
Thos. W. Tweedy..........+. B 1928 59 59.25 Mrs. V. Wilson, Col’d........ bB 1916 51 = 16.87 
Miss Georgie T. Snead....... B 1923 57 63.00 R. L. Finney................ A 1925 50 39.38 
Mrs. Mary E. Mayo.......... A 1931 66 651.75 Miss Ida M. Powers......... B 1927 54 = 95.63 I 
Miss Bettie P. Burton........ B 1931 59 84.38 Miss Marie L. Rhodes........ A 1928 50 125.00 V 
Caroline County Dickenson County ; 
Miss M. Kate Wright........ B 1909 60 26.25 [a ae B 1926 58 125.00 } 
Mrs. Ada H. Blanton........ B 1910 53 24.75 bE Oa A 1927 44 77.58 } 
Miss Mary a Wright er arate, B 1923 50 73.31 Mrs. Rosa B. Kennedy copes A 1927 46 97.20 } 
Miss F. L. Faulkner.......... B 1926 65 67,50 J. L. McCoy................. A 1929 38 94.78 C 
Siete B. TOWES,. sce cceeos A 1926 64 125.00 Milton W. Remines.. ......6 B 1930 59 125.00 ] 
Mrs: Alice Li WSiCT. «2.200% B 1926 68 57.20 } 
Louisa B.. Glassell... ...ss00e B 1926 70 84.38 Dinwiddie County I 
Virginia R. Dratt.........e0-% B 1927 58 64.25 ee ee CO iia casscnecee Oe 1922 61 64.19 
Miss Eva V. Wright........6. B 1927 56 90.00 Samuel G. Boisseau.......... B 1908 45 21.88 
Miss Anmnic W. Fill. cccccccces A 1929 62 61.50 Mire, Laie D, TRO PB... occ. 000% A 1917 51 45.00 ] 
Mrs. Effie L. Campbell, Col’d.. A 1931 651 28.00 Mrs. Willie W. Diehl........ B 1920 56 465.31 ] 
Beverly J. Fletcher, Col’d.... B 1918 59 13.25 ] 
Carroll County Miss Lucie Cleaton.......... B 1924 59 125.00 : 
3. B Hurst B 1909 49 20.00 Mattie A. E. Williams, Col’d.. A 1927 50 39.00 q 
W H Mitchell. ; . : : ; : : , : : : ‘4 1913 69 33.48 — = ag ag me aNetenaveners A a 61 95.63 
b ; z ' eee 2 1915 49 25.62 rs ura co 1928 49 125.00 
3M Lind Sg a ell Dak BR 1917 60 51.33 Mise Laity G. TIALris#. 2.0.5 1928 60 70.75 
W . c Wend i B 1924 63 55 50 Mrs. Estelle J. Coleman, Col’d. B 1931 58 35.00 
R. 0. Mobineon.............. A 1925 53 45.50 
M. Price Webb.....--------- A 1925 63 52.50 4, SRaseth Giy Goamty 
Gordon N. Hall...........04: A 1927 650 47.00 iss C. W. Field, Col’d...... 4 1908 46 22.50 
C. W. Stoneman............-. A 1927 47  53.3g John H. Robinson, Col’d...... 1917 62 35.62 
Joel W. Semones............- 3 1927 58 48.75 Andrew W. E. Bassette, Col'd. B 1920 58 37.50 
Miss Patsy J. Dalton. ... ++ A 1930 51 66.25 
James M. LYONS.....066.00¢ A 1930 654 65.00 : : Essex County 
Miss Genevieve Gresham..... B 1919 55 35.00 
Charles City County — ee — cipiete tee ace 4 oes 52 26.25 
. Mary G. ia a igeothanis ake d 53 z 
Mrs. Maggie W. Jones....... B 1923 54 35.57 Miss Agnes Rowzie.......... B 1923 59 35.00 
Mrs. Josie Spindle........... A 1924 66 59.25 
Charlotte County = eg eg Sipigtane cae eae io ars A 1925 41 30.00 
, M. M Mason. ......s00s- A 1914 58 26.00 fm. C, Garnett...........0.. B 1921 66 99.38 
i. ta aer.......-... A 1918 55 35.75 Nettie A. Coleman, Col'd..... B 1927 54 31.00 
Frank L. Hall, Col’d.......... B 1909 49 22.59 Mrs. Ida P. Courtney......... B 1932 60 78.75 
Mrs. Rosa M. Bass........... B 1925 59 96.75 
Wm. T. Bedford, hg enaa'e B ooae “ pape Pairfax County 
Mrs. E. R. Carrington, Col’d.. A . Mrs. Emma J. Haight........ 
Miss Annie F. Boswell....... B 1929 59 80.25 Mrs. Mary S. Moffett pieenwainiwie A 1916 He 100.00 
Louise M. Brooks, Col’d...... B 00 68808508 ( G. Goravdi..........°°°° B 1919 62 62.75 
Miss Ellen B. Bouldin....... A 1929 69 125.00 A> T Shirley, Col’d..........: B 1909 46 27.56 
Mrs. Onnie L. Bedford, Col’d. B 1930 54 35.00 Mary Holland, Col'd.......... B 1921 54 42.00 
Mrs. Mary E. W. Puryear, Col’d B 1930 61 112.50 Miss Mary C. Millan...... |”: B 1924 63 67.00 
Miss Mattie E. Thornton..... B 1932 54 94.24 Miss Lila M. Milstead.....!: B 1928 61 90.75 
Miss G. D. 8S. Carrier........ A 1928 48 95.63 
Chesterfield County Miss Sadie C. Detwiler....... B 1929 58 125.00 
Miss Etta Goode ........ os 2 2 se Oe See Baw...-.-.- B 1929 7090.00 
SE EE wrniecedscens A 1927 66 125.00 Mrs. Effie H. Moon........... A 1929 57 101.25 
Miss Margaret T. Burke..... B 1927 51 125.00 
Lillie B. Willis, Col’d........ B 1929 50 45.00 Fauquier County 
= a Guat Bohannon... 1 oene z 92.25 Miss Ida Klipstein........... B 1922 64 47.10 
ae eee 96.75 C. W. Brooks........ ean len 1 Y 
Miss Myrtie L. Simmons..... B 1931 54 100.00 E. 8S. Edmonds.............7° 5 i912 of S130 
Mrs, Susie J. Tinsley........ B 1932 60 6300 W.H. Byrd................2 A 1917 53 22.81 
Miss Annie M. Bendall.. 1... ! A 1921 44 60.31 
Clarke County Robert Em’t Miles, Col’d..... B 1919 61 21.00 
Mrs. Lona Stinson........... A 1915 59 35.09 Landon C. Green, Col'd...... A 1920 57 54.00 
Mrs. Lillie M. Glover.....--- B 1919 5 61.75 03 te Bile V. Weeden......... B 1923 69 35.00 
Mrs. Margaret Myers........ A 1919 57 45.98 aries Beulah E. B. Brown..... A 1925 61 30.00 
Miss Cassie Pidgeon........ B 1996 620 78.05 0 Se Mathie BR. Jones........ B 1926 54 111.25 
Miss Elizabeth L. Houghton.. A 1931 49 49.00 rs. A. M. Ford, Col’d........ B 1927 54 39.75 
W. Selone Moore.......sc.cee B 1927 58 70.88 
Craig County peerage} Beiakerosie iene = 1929 59 79.00 
rs. e e OOPS. weve ecee 
Mrs. Amanda C. Dowdy...... A 1923 42 25.00 Mrs Kellog H. Marshall A ions = 94-38 
ey "eben eeerey A 1930 62 7688 Miss Lizzie Shumate......... B 1930 89 104.43 
Miss Lottie McPherson...... B 1931 55 100.00 Frank H. Brooks............. B 1932 60 54.00 
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Class Year Age 
Retired 
Floyd County 
Brownlow LAGE <.0<s0vccce A 1922 60 
Miss Hester A. Lancaster... B 1916 57 
nN MIE, 04 4.94104 Gun sinieaneee B 1923 58 
Mra, Bue J. SRST. . 60260000 A 1924 51 
eC Ti, Ges 05.4.6 Bde hiawemreems A 1925 56 
er a eee B 1927 65 
Miss Pattie B. Dobbins...... A 1928 41 
ee Ee ere A 1928 66 
Mrs. Lura A. Phiegar.......- A 1928 51 
Miss Grace Dobbins......... A 1928 43 
“RS, 0 re ee errr A 1929 60 
Bi. SOPs 6.0606 s00c0ns A 1929 60 
J, Go. Wimmey, Cords «.6:0606060:6 A 1930 70 
Mrs. Carrie K. Prillaman..... B 1931 50 
Miss iaira KR. Booth... .cccssecs A 1932 44 
Fluvanna County 
Mrs. Bertha D. H. Sclater.... B 1920 50 
ee ee eee rer B 1922 65 
Mrs, Edna V. Noel.......-.0+- A 1923 55 
Carric J. SteveOnh.. <2600200%  * 1924 49 
Miss May Eliza Bowles...... A 1927 58 
Miss Willie B. Morris........ B 1928 50 
Miss Cora E. Marshall....... B 1930 54 
Castes Bh, TAP <<.40:4:4080:8:00 B 1930 61 
Mrs. Edna J. Woodson, Col’d. A 1930 47 
Miss Mattie B. Haden........ A 1931 49 
Miss Eliza A. George........ B 1931 58 
Franklin County 
Mra: HB. 2. Goode.....0+.- sewe ae 1910 54 
Wins Us. Ls. CAUOWRT.. «<<<.00:008 B 1910 58 
Miss Mattie B. Duncan....... A 1915 49 
DO eae B 1917 58 
Sire. J. Te. DROPS. 6.00 0600000 ~_A 1909 39 
Mrs, Elizabeth J. Craddock... A 1922 62 
Miss Louies FF. Cratt.....cces A 1924 61 
Miss Mary B. Hayden........ A 1924 49 
Miss V. E. Whitlow......... 7 1925 49 
Miss Roxie Ramsey.......... B 1925 56 
Miss Mattie L. Wade........ B 1926 56 
Mrs: Lala D, Mele. «..6.06:00006 A 1926 62 
Mrs. Eliza C. Pearson........ A 1927 58 
Mrs. Minnie Goode..... sada B 1928 50 
ire, Emery We. o<<6cc0wsse A 1929 62 
Mrs. Sallie W. Keeney........ A 1930 69 
Miss Bertha Muse, Col’d...... B 1930 8650 
Mrs. Nannie L. Doughton.... A 1930 50 
Mrs. Lizzie H. Mattox........ B 1931 64 
Miss Hazel A. Tinsley, Col’d.. B 1931 56 
Frederick County 
Miss A. Belle Larrick. ....<<+ B 1919 57 
Miss Mamie Tanquary....... B 1923 53 
Witt. TO, TOEIAVGN. . 6:0:0.0.0.00:0:0 ; 1926 61 
Mies Ida Guard... cccccss -B 1928 53 
William F. White. ....ccrscces B 1930 65 
Giles County 
Jat © DORN 6 xcasicvcosses sw 1910 58 
Miss Jennie Guthrie. ea niaees he B 1926 59 
a ee oo B 1929 62 
Miss Annie L. Brotherton.... B 1929 60 
Gloucester County 
Miss Fannie L. Wiatt......... A 1910 58 
Miss Lila W. Jones.... ose a 1913 60 
Miss Mary K. Leavitt........ B 1912 59 
J. S. Fauntleroy, Col’d..... oo 1914 53 
Robt. L. Briggs, Col’d........ B 1927 60 
Frank W. Phillips, Col’d..... ~ A 1927 56 
Goochland County 
Te, TE Wee sce osssecans -B 1909 51 
Sites AGe THO. «2+. 0620280 ~A 1914 42 
Mrs. Eliza C. Barrett, Col’d... A 1922 61 
Bien 206 A. TOF ccs 2c 680060 -B 1908 49 
Mrs. E. E. Hughes......... ~- A 1925 57 
Mrs. Julia Monteiro...... io a 1926 57 
Miss Annie E. Bowles..... << = 1927 60 
Miss Fannie Trice........ <a & 1929 59 
Miss Daisye Rutherford...... B 1929 52 
Grayson County 
Robert T. Cornett... <<s ice 1909 47 
Pieitien Fi. WGI. «<<< 0200 B 1909 54 
eee re sae ae 1910 60 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


Class Year Age 
Retired 
FS — 1913 47 
Miss Sallie B. i re A 1925 44 
PO Oe = 1927 53 
Miss Lillian M. chen Peeees A 1927 47 
Bs Ee, Es 040060 ia hitenewe A 1929 43 
eS!) ee A 1930 55 
John T. PGR. 20.0664 ne re B 1930 72 
B.A: PS £40 645056 os we vas B 1932 58 
Greene County 
Samuel Scott, Col’d........ <a 1921 58 
Mrs. Fannie M. Haney....... B 1929 61 
Miss Luna F. Herndon....... B 1931 53 
Miss Myra L. Durrette...... - B 1931 60 
Greenesville ee 
Mrs. Myrtle B. J. Purdy.. B 1921 50 
Mrs. Fanny C. Rawles...... iB 1928 54 
Halifax County 
Mrs. Mattie L. Epperson..... A 1914 44 
Miss Nannie E. ws haeeion -B 1915 66 
Miss Anna A. Hayes........ a 1919 50 
Mrs. M. F. Willard.......... B 1921 57 
Roland D. Mason, Col’d...... B 1909 52 
S. BE. Ragland, Col’d.......... B 1917 58 
Miss Mary A. Walker........ A 1922 50 
Mrs. Ida Apt Tuck..... pea wiy A 1925 53 
Miss Sara F. Neathery....... B 1925 51 
Rebecca P. Leigh, Col’d. a 1925 44 
Albert H. Reid........ Se 1926 69 
Miss Annie O. Carter. aaa A 1926 62 
mre. DT FE, Bt. COMP. vccccccss B 1926 54 
Lilly Y. Plenty, Col’d........ B 1926 50 
Miss Mollie Green........... A 1926 56 
Miss Hallie B. Atkins........ B 1927 52 
Miss Sue Robertson......... B 1927 60 
Mrs. Mary Lacy Nowell...... A 1929 70 
Mrs. Hardenia C. Woody, Col’d 2 1929 61 
Miss Florence H. Buntin..... 1929 56 
Miss Mary E. Coleman, Col’d B 1930 58 
Thomas Crawley, Col’d....... A 1930 61 
Mrs. Addie M. Tucker....... B 1931 50 
Hanover County 
Miss Mary V. Brown......... A 1909 50 
Mrs. Hugh W. Jones..... — 1909 49 
Miss Lizzie Terrell.......... A 1919 50 
Mrs. Ellen T. Osborn........ B 1923 53 
Mrs. Annie G. Jackson, Col’d. B 1928 59 
Henrico County 
Miss Emma G. Winfree...... A 1919 61 
Mrs. Lula Hall Jones........ A 1923 48 
Miss Mary A. Gary....... a» ee 1926 57 
Myre. J. W. ReOQMB..ccccccere A 1930 62 
Mrs. Annie N. W. Beadles.... B 1932 52 
Henry County 
Mrs. J. W. Booker..... errr | 1909 52 
ee ee eer B 1916 58 
Mrs. Eliza A. Hairston, Col’d. B 1920 58 
Peyton A. Gravely, Col’d  ' 1922 54 
Mrs. Mary S. Moore......... A 1923 §=656 
Miss Lizzie Nunnelee........ A 1923 47 
Miss Sallie B. Gravely....... B 1923 62 
Beene Th. We. Bs 06s <0000+600 B 1925 50 
Miss Gillie N. Koger......... B 1925 54 
J. Mi. Carter, Cara. .cceccceccs ‘mz 1925 61 
Annie B. Carter, Col’d....... -B 1925 58 
Miss Annie ae Sree” 1927 51 
BE. K. Turner, Col’d. vee ae 1929 80 
T. G. Pettie, Col’d........ B 1930 59 
Mrs. Lucy Williams Moss, Col’d. A 1930 53 
Mrs. Levi F. Hairston, Col’d.. A 1930 62 
Miss Sallie J, Reamey...... -s 1931 65 
Highland County 
a a iow ae 1909 48 
Wilmot Strathy Sees i oo 1909 50 
J. H. Burns..... aeeiee.e aioe 1922 60 
Mrs. May C. Gwin......... on & 1928 49 
Isle of Wight County 
Lizzie M. Doles, Col’d....... B 1929 50 
Miss S. Emma Bradshaw..... B 1931 55 
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Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


17.18 
35.29 
97.88 
42.63 
87.75 
67.70 
105.13 
44.63 
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Class Year Age 
Retired 
James City County 
Miss A. Ruby Tyree...... jae ae 1918 43 
Ss Shy SMMICABUET..  occccsweveee B 1926 60 
Cy Bt. JACHBON, Col... ccccccccce B 1931 70 
Mrs. Mary S. Washington, Col’d B 1931 60 
King and Queen County 
W. V. S. Williams, Col’d..... A 1919 43 
Coleman Holmes, Col’d....... A 1922 50 
Miss Margaret V. Franke..... B 1927 53 
Mrs. Lucie W. Bagby........ B 1931 58 
more. EL. J. VOUGMOR.. .eccccce B 1931 53 
Bere. DD. CO. DIOR. os ckccccicce B 1932 62 
King George County 
William J. ROgere....cccccce B 1914 58 
Mrs. Carrie Sale Gray........ A 1928 50 
Florence E. Parker, Col’d.... A 1928 57 
Martha B. Turner, Col’d..... B 1928 50 
Miss Monimia Quesenberry... B 1931 65 
Weamer A. PaOrmer...scicescc A 1932 63 
King William County 
Miss Loula B. Cooke .....<.. A 1925 54 
Alex. Dickerson, Col’d....... B 1929 58 
Lancaster County 
Bare. JUNG Me. WSO. .cccccccees B 1930 54 
Lee County 
Peter MATCUM .i<ccccosccsevs A 1917 49 
de Ms. VORECVORUEE .6.c0 cis vows A 1921 58 
Hampton Stuart Atkins...... A 1923 52 
DEEMED, S.degic ceseswee sos ewes B 1924 61 
| errr rrr eee A 1925 56 
Champ Hamblin, Col’d........ B 1928 61 
et EE idenedcss ree deaess B 1928 60 
UO SS Ae oe re A 1928 63 
Ne 8k be bus eaweeandoas A 1929 53 
Loudoun County 
Miss Mary E. Kidwell........ B 1909 52 
Miss Ida F. Dawson......... A 1914 42 
ee B 1924 65 
Mies Mary A. Norris... A 1924 70 
Avrmntead R.. Smith. ....scc B 1924 59 
Miss Lucy L. Simpson....... A 1926 69 
Se ere re B 1927 64 
Mrs. Fannie B. Utterback. B 1927 53 
Oe NO 6 culeicienobbeeeeee B 1928 58 
Miss Ellen G. Metzger........ A 1929 60 
(1 a eA nes A 1930 62 
meee ‘Saran Te. COE... ccccucs B 1932 56 
Louisa County 
ores A 1910 68 
mare. Nora C. Wooay....cccose A 1913 45 
Giss Mattic Promt... ...cccces B 1915 50 
Biss Lacy GB. Kean. ......00 B 1915 62 
Miss Fannie J. Jones........ A 1918 48 
Miss Mary C. Sanders....... B 1921 54 
mares. JUS C.. LMCY «occ ccccccs B 1923 55 
mee Witte GB. O86. «0. ccvcce B 1924 55 
Miss Sallie McDonald........ B 1926 56 
Wire. HOSS Brow. .cvcscccese A 1927 55 
Miss Arabella S. Boyd....... B 1927 50 
Miss Florence Watkins...... A 1928 57 
pe A 1928 57 
Miss Kiva H. Dabney........ B 1929 50 
Rev. Albert H. Thurston, Col’d. A 1929 79 
Miss Susie Burton .......... B 1930 51 
Miss Adelaide B. Sims....... B 1930 54 
Lunenburg County 
Mies Lara THoyall: .cccccesces A 1924 45 
Madison County 
ED did ial eroidiwie'w aeere wee B 1915 58 
Mise Tde ©. Lillard. ...6sces. A 1915 41 
a ae Ae aa A 1917 45 
pO A eee A 1923 64 
Dy a Pee ee eee A 1924 56 
Miss Novella BH. Utz......... B 1926 52 
Mrs. Lydia A. Gordon......... B 1932 51 
Mathews County 
Miss Eunice L. Soles......... A 1916 44 
were, meme J. OGON. . 2666066 B 1920 68 
Mrs. Mary L. Ruff, Col’d..... B 1917 53 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


54.80 
34.57 
50.00 
103.50 
56.88 
41.00 
125.00 
125.00 
80.31 
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Quar- 
Class Year Age terly 
Retired Pension 
Lavinia GB. Hudgins. .<..%s<<-< : 1924 50 85.00 
Miss Lessie O. Pugh ........ 1925 55 65.25 
Mrs. Mary A. B. sed hy Col’d B 1931 63 39.00 
Mecklenburg County 
Mrs. Lillian Simmons........ A 1919 52 23.34 
Mrs. Lucy W. Haskins Clawson A 1920 62 38.25 
George L. Skipwith, Col’d.... B 1917 61 18.25 
Jas. G. Seett,. Cord... <.ciccicsiec B 1921 58 101.15 
Pre, 208 2. TOOK. .c.ccc0cc0 v0 A 1926 53 28.50 
Miss Rosalie A. Cocke....... A 1926 65 110.25 
Bre. JUMA. LAWEOR. < 60.0.6 0:00 B 1927 53 63.00 
PISS EdINE WATE... cc ccccesce A 1928 67 95.63 
oe a A A 1928 63 112.50 
Miss Lizzie L. Jeffress....... A 1930 54 63.88 
Miss Laurie M. Swift........ A 1930 53 102.63 
Mrs. Helen P. Hite, Col’d..... A 1930 58 44.25 
Miss Mary E. Pamplin....... B 1930 63 109.13 
Mrs. Carrie S. Wright........ B 1930 56 76.75 
Mrs. Fannie P. Yancey, Col’d. A 1930 58 46.25 
Mrs. Emma L. Hawkins, Col’d. B 1931 55 41.13 
Miss Anne E. Smithson...... B 1931 66 78.50 
Middlesex County 
es, le oo pin ed aueice baie ee A 1909 66 26.25 
Miss Ada M. Waliker........¢ B 1918 53 53.25 
Miss Virginia I... Pitt. ....... B 1926 62 84.38 
SUE 2. DORIMBGR 6 0.000.056 0:6:009 B 1926 52 36.84 
MAE GB, DRCOG: cc K vice caeniece B 1927 59 77.63 
Montgomery prea” 
Se TE, BI O® 6 Sah ocace wins 60 908 51 30.63 
DEIGS AlCO TAVIS? .éccccccuve B 1909 50 65.00 
Cc. BR. Wootwine, SF....<.sccccs B 1909 65 24.09 
ree LBcy FIOPton. «0.0.2 000s A 1918 48 22.50 
Be NE rics a Ses sb-e wise B 1921 66 40.83 
James M. Graham. .....0.0++ B 1908 45 33.75 
I eee B 1924 68 30.00 
Miss Minnie L. Dickerson.... B 1924 54 69.15 
Be. ey SEE. noc ccc cwccces B 1925 58 61.85 
Miss Virginia S. Caspari..... A 1926 65 125.00 
Miss Bessie Hickok.......... A 1926 60 123.75 
pe Ae Ae. ee A 1926 38655 59.56 
Miss Elizabeth M. Woolwine.. A 1930 53 78.50 
ey, I sain 0/65 -o-ucaonel aie A 1930 69 29.63 
Miss Alice Wakise..... << B 1931 57 87.13 
NWansemond County 
Mias Hitta. W. Beale........cccve B 1920 59 66.71 
Ruth E. Howell, Col’d....... A 1928 45 62.50 
Nelson County 
Miss Eillian C.. BIOD.......c006 B 1922 57 42.00 
Miss Sallie S. Fitzpatrick..... B 1909 52 20.25 
Be ee ID onc gras ere: a eee sereave A 1923 57 92.75 
Win. W. COSHWElL....6cccccses B 1926 62 14.50 
pe ON ere a B 1926 70 42.00 
SW CO, COU Eo ociiciccienes B 1928 67 65.75 
Mrs. Sallie V. T. Smith, Col’d. B 1931 67 39.25 
Mrs. Effinger W. Gaines...... A 1932 60 43.75 
New Kent County 
Mrs. Allen L. Smethie....... A 1923 39 73.33 
Rout. SB. Atien, Cola. «2:00 B 1923 61 23.75 
Norfolk County 
Mies Anmie G.. Til0.....0scccces B 1908 43 56.25 
Mias Mary TK. Jones. ....0+ss% B 1926 50 107.44 
Mrs. G. C. Johnson, Col’d..... B 1927 50 60.00 
Miss Mary E. Eason......... B 1931 50 100.00 
Nottoway County 
Mamie B.. WM... icccisccieses B 1923 58 35.00 
po eS ee ae A 1909 42 56.25 
Miss E. Rebecca Shore....... A 1911 63 41.00 
Griffin E. Oliver, Col’d....... B 1908 45 24.07 
PR RS re A 1923 53 39.38 
Miss Kate L. Moore.......... B 1927 61 99.38 
Mrs. Sallie R. Clarke, Col’d... A 1930 48 55.50 
Miss. Sallie Barrow. ......c0- B 1931 65 100.00 
Northampton County 
Miss Lola M. Wescott........ B 1927 562 ° 125.00 
Orange County 
Mrs. Nellie Sizer.....cccrces | 1909 58 22.50 
Mrs, R. L. C. Cooper..... sate ae 1916 50 15.62 
Mrs. Sarah A. Reid, = B 1912 53 17.50 
Mrs. E. M. Banks, Col’d...... 2 1920 57 23.63 
ta ear A 1924 64 30.00 
Mrs. Lizzie W. Cammack..... A 1924 56 38.38 
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Quar- 
Class Year Age terly 
Retired Pension 
ees B, TOWRB Ss 6 dcicoddtances 1926 70 30.75 
Mrs. Isabella Lightfoot, “Col’d. B 1930 70 36.13 
Miss Janie V, Crafton...... ~A 1931 60 65.63 
Page County 
TT, eID iin ie 6c ocean a A 1913 59 64.00 
SS eee B 1924 67 24.12 
Mire. Mi. BD. BUCKS. .0<0s0c0ss B 1924 57 16.06 
SS ere B 1925 58 72.50 
ern B 1927 58 83.88 
oe Se eee A 1928 52 56.88 
2 Se eee A 1928 54 76.75 
Mrs, Lena M. Strickler...... B 1929 55 84.37 
Patrick County 
Dé. PE ch oe bas daeda wae A 1910 53 15.06 
Mra. M. &. Sanford... cscs A 1918 66 64.00 
mise C. ts, COMIRDOll ... occ B 1920 56 23.91 
James I, Houchins........... B 1923 58 20.25 
Be ee, MINS 66.5 416-0 6 eradeemne B 1923 65 48.59 
Miss Kittie Is. Boss... ssc B 1924 61 50.94 
i err roe A 1926 659 18.63 
Susic M. Bateman... ....ccce A 1926 50 48.75 
Miss Melissa Bryant......... B 1929 56 67.13 
Mrs. Pattie Ross Pedigo..... B 1929 59 76.57 
eS eee A 1931 47 38.00 
Miss Judith Saimons......... A 1932 44 28.47 
Pittsylvania ray 
|e eee 1922 60 15.63 
Miss Mattie Gardner......... a 1914 40 23.00 
Miss Nora Guerrant......... B 1920 59 57.83 
Mrs. Catherine Saunders, Col’d. B 1919 61 16.25 
Miss Judson Sykes........... B 1925 59 45.98 
BAGS AGG COPE .cccccceesas B 1926 56 82.63 
Miss Betty Mitchell.......... A 1926 64 67.38 
Miss Virginia Ferguson...... B 1927 54 74.38 
Miss Kate Robertson......... B 1927 59 76.00 
Miss Sallie Chaney........... B 1927 51 108.93 
Miss Mollie J. Hunter........ B 1927 69 52.12 
Mrs. Winifred I. Wilson, Col’d. B 1927 63 15.63 
ef a eer A 1928 66 70.33 
Mrs. Pattie M. Beach........ B 1928 56 122.50 
Mrs, Nannie H. Tinsley...... B 1928 60 124.13 
Miss Annie L. Moore......... A 1929 42 101.44 
Miss Sue B. Averett......... B 1929 69 106.00 
cS Pe eee B 1930 60 66.50 
Mrs. Ella Moseley Keen, Col’d. B 1930 61 34.75 
Mrs. Dennie Y. Justus....... A 1930 47 67.38 
W. B. McNichols, Jr.......... A 1930 50 32.18 
Miss Kate D. Nunnelee...... B 1930 50 90.00 
Miss Lillie Woo0Gy.....cccess B 1931 51 73.13 
Mrs. Anna Mitchell.......... A 1931 61 31.50 
Mies Willie Carter... .ccceces B 1931 62 79.50 
Miss Hattie B. Peters........ B 1931 50 88.63 
Mrs. Maude H. Fitts......... B 1931 57 125.00 
Miss Julia Thornton......... B 1931 50 125.00 
meee. 2. “T. WEE. <.0600000%'s B 1931 57 60.00 
Powhatan County 
is is, I, AOE, 6.5.b ose B 1930 74 39.13 
Mrs. Hettie E. Hewitt, Col’d. A 1930 57 38.25 
Prince Edward County 
Miss Fannie S. Walker...... B 1915 54 59.62 
Elberta D. Anderson, Col’d... A 1921 47 28.00 
ee Wes IS 66. cia is howe aes te A 1923 45 59.50 
Mrs. Willie S. Fears, Col’d.... B 1929 54 55.38 
Wm. Henry Dodson, Col’d.... A 1929 62 30.50 
Mrs. Mariah E. Thomas, Col’d. B 1930 54 31.87 
Mrs. Annie M. R. Randolph,Col’d B 1930 55 51.58 
Yonke D, Eggleston, Col’d.... B 1931 61 42.50 
Miss Hattie P. Shelburne..... B 1931 59 100.00 
Prince George County 
Mins. Hester L8. ... 206000800 B 1922 65 81.00 
SS ee B 1923 66 47.50 
BEREY J. FORGR. 6.66: 6eccseees B 1924 55 43.75 
Bere. fs. A. DOR. 066 000004 -B 1926 65 98.77 
Bie. ANBIO TH. CORs 6dccsvvses B 1926 61 67.38 
Mrs. A. S. Williams, Col’d.... A 1929 653 43.75 
Princess Anne County 
Mrs, Ella A. Smith........ wise 1926 49 109.57 
Mrs. Martha C. Piercy....... A 1929 52 100.94 
Prince William County 
Miss Mattie S. Matthew...... A 1925 54 73.00 
) ee ae ane A 1925 60 80.05 
oS ee ere er ee A 1926 56 562.25 
E: Wee Ses SI 360K ceacdewes A 1930 70 125.00 
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Quar- 
Class Year Age terly 

Retired Pension 

Pulaski County 
Miss Julia P. Leache......... B 1918 50 81.00 
Miss Ella J. Lowman........ B 1926 68 82.20 
Miss Frances R, Micon....... A 1926 51 86.38 
Miss Jessie F. Akers......... B 1932 52 83.74 
Miss Mabel A. Akers......... A 1932 44 81.94 

Rappahannock County 

Miss Annie A, Wood......... B 1915 650 35.00 
Miss Lucie J. Stuart......... B 1924 63 75.37 
Dare, Th. J. TAPE: 00000600 - B 1931 54 125.00 
Harvey R. Russell........... B 1932 62 33.15 

Richmond County 
Mrs. Addie V. Payne......... B 1929 65 55.50 
Mrs. Emma S. Yerby......... A 1930 72 115.00 
Mrs. Addie M, Clarke..... oe * 1931 47 96.75 

Roanoke County 
William R. Wilson..... peeewe B 1922 59 42.93 
Miss Fannie Folkes.......... B 1920 63 69.98 
Malcolm H. Arnold.......... A 1921 53 125.00 
Nannie Hamner........ cease B 1923 =51 92.50 
Miss Belle G. Folkes..... oo a 1927 64 90.00 
ee errr A 1927 60 44.38 
By, Tn JORMSIOR. 6600 0ccc0s veiw. ae 1928 58 73.50 

Rockbridge County 
Miss Minta Hardin.......... A 1915 42 27.75 
AG6 TR, TO es < 6650460008 A 1916 61 20.37 
Miss Sally B. Dickinson...... B 1922 63 100.25 
DD Ta Ws cios.9645400005 soa an 1927 64 58.63 
Miss Virginia Patterson...... B 1927 53 115.87 
Miss Gertrude Bagley........ B 1927 51 59.50 
Miss Jen Darrell Wheat...... B 1928 57 95.63 
Mrs. Margaret B. Fix........ A 1930 55 68.19 
Miss M. Ella Moore.......... A 1911 42 34.13 
Mrs. W. A, Rhoades.......... A 1913 44 29.75 
C ET, GicemOR. «oc scccses re 1931 65 100.00 
Miss Bue TOlisy.....ccocscces B 1931 60 89.25 
Miss Nannie M. “asians... B 1932 57 30.62 
Rockingham County 

B. G. Soule..... eee er ~ A 1912 43 31.95 
ae eer Te A 1915 48 37.13 
Solem EE. WISGMMS..<..cccccccvese A 1915 53 30.62 
A. K. McMullen. ......ccecoee A 1920 53 45.35 
BE. W. Heatwole........... “eae 1920 §=661 33.75 
Mrs. C. M. Coffman.......... A 1921 49 31.62 
Geo. A. Newman, Col’d....... B 1909 54 30.63 
a Oe Oe reer B 1924 658 109.37 
Miss Ada E. Baugh.......... A 1924 49 125.00 
C BE. BarGieeGUGe. -cccsceses A 1924 72 77.50 
Homer F. Thomas..........- A 1925 50 54.25 
Miss Daisy Shipp............ A 1925 43 67.13 
Miss Ruby P. Martz.......... A 1925 44 61.25 
Mrs. Florence E. Soule....... B 1926 55 63.88 
Miss Stella E. Keller........ . 1927 54 57.70 
S. S. Shoemaker........cccece B 1927 60 125.00 
Miss Kizzie Hays............ A 1928 50 84.37 
Mary F. Hinegardner........ B 1928 50 78.75 
Malcolm G. Lilly........ ve 1928 49 100.00 
eS 5 Rr er B 1928 65 56.88 
W.. OD, BOWE. osc 0 s0senvces B 1929 58 78.75 
Miss Leona Harman.......... A 1932 49 97.63 
Miss Mamie C. Summers...... B 1932 61 60.16 

Russell County 
John L. Sheppard..... josunas B 1909 61 18.75 
5. E,. eh o56050sncwasus a 1915 63 34.25 
. ee re oa ae 1924 55 125.00 
Miss Julia I, Fugate..... ere 1928 52 95.63 
Miss Lillian Fugate......... A 1929 56 72.42 

Scott County 

Mrs. Flora C. Wolfe........ - 1922 49 78.94 
Be Bee I Noa Sa0s oases A 1908 658 25.00 
Be SS 5454006050 6ons0 we A 1909 49 32.81 
CS RR Ser er B 1913 62 50.00 
Peter N. Wolfe.......ccccees A 1925 ©6066. 40.00 
G, Bibiten BRAM. ... sccccccccs A 1922 65 116.50 
ee ee eee B 1923 62 39.88 
£2 eae eer | 1923 46 124.75 
W. RR. Welke. ..ccccs ee eee a 1925 58 78.50 
De Ee By hares 4-60 00bns eens B 1925 58 75.38 
U. S. McMurray........ . A 1925 56 42.50 
C. H. Neely..... ape eee 1926 47 96.87 
R. M. Addington........ eer 1926 59 125.00 
HT, © WHHEGMB. ....ccccccees A 1926 50 125.00 
W. D. Gardner........ ines = 1927 58 65.63 
J. M. Taylor..... (nwa cae eeN B 1927 65 67.50 
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Class Year Age 


Retired 
mars. Esther M. Gilly..... ccs B 1927 53 
mere. Sallie H, Bond... .cceccos A 1927 51 
Milligan W. Quillen.......... 3 1928 58 
ey es EN 8 6:5 6c edb e GOO Om ee A 1929 55 
et IE ieigb.6 axe se 0 eee ee A 1929 57 
Anderson Hammond.......... A 1929 59 
Mrs. Eva Duncan.......cecrs 3 1929 55 
TNE hailed tala a 6. aie aa) O59 a4 B 1930 62 
Mise Wie FIANAY....-ccceee A 1930 36 
Ae Es. GS, BESOMONSOMR. «664 co cess A 1932 63 
Shenandoah County 
Fs PEt WAVRIG s cccicscccecce B 1909 60 
Miss Laicile Hottell.....cccee A 1910 43 
Miss Mollie B, Lantz......... B 1912 52 
Miss Anna A, McCarthy...... B 1920 55 
le I ol sida. eioreacea'e. Oued B 1923 62 
NS eer er eee A 1924 53 
Miss Hope McCann......ccess A 1924 40 
Witte TAMEIR......ccisccces B 1926 67 
Mrs. Lena C. Towberman.... A 1928 44 
NRO SRENIOS s. 66 <.55 a pieensiecs A 1930 61 
Miss Laura A, V. McInturff.. B 1930 59 
EE, SRNL Serco UN aeedwee B 1931 58 
Smyth County 
Mrs. A. C. JONNStON. «0:0. c0s<% B 1923 63 
Mrs. Rhoda BE. Dungan....... A 1925 62 
Mrs. Fannie Harris........c0¢ A 1930 59 
meee. C.. F BOGGS. oi cseccees B 1932 60 
Miss Mabel J. Sexton........ A 1932 55 
Southampton County 
Bere. B. Tx TORO. ck. ccc wecse B 1921 57 
mies Alice C. Belliccsiccccss B 1926 64 
Miss Lizzie R. Weede........ B 1926 50 
Mrs. Rosa S. Bess, Col’d..... B 1929 52 
Lule ©. Outlaw, Col’d........ B 1929 50 
Mrs. Sarah J. Dillard, Col’d.. B 1931 53 
Maggie I. Stevens, Col’d..... B 1931 67 
Spotsylvania County 
Mrs. Cornelia Thompson..... B 1910 59 
Sarah M. Despot, Col’d....... A 1924 42 
Cora J. Wright, Col’d....... B 1925 50 
Mrs. Gertrude H. Robinson... A 1926 61 
oe SO” eee oe B 1926 67 
Mary R. Quarles, Col’d....... B 1926 54 
Miss Rosa L. Hewlett........ A 1928 61 
mee Mary ©. Davis... ..0i + A 1928 58 
Mrs. Martha A. Jackson, Col’d. B 1930 55 
Lalla Broadus, Col’. .....ccce B 1931 66 
Mrs. Helena D. Davis........ A 1932 48 
Stafford County 
Pen, Cet As CIs oa vio c'6- 50.45 B 1923 54 
Miss Mattie E. Goodwin...... B 1925 53 
oy es OE: A 1926 48 
are, Dale By, CUT. <cciccccvsse B 1927 59 
Mrs. Lavinia B. Hedgeman, Col’d A 1930 45 
BIG WETIKCO. ook ccc cceccesade B 1930 67 
Miss Mary W. Lee........... B 1932 59 
Surry County 
Mrs. Maria S. George, Col’d.. B 1919 53 
Sussex County 
Mrs: Tilia Harrison. ...<.cce- B 1908 59 
Miss Elizabeth D. Graves.... A 1918 57 
Rev. J. E. Hampton, Col’d. B 1919 57 
Mrs. Mary S. Neverson, Col’. M4 1920 57 
Joseph N. Gray TMaeenseone saree 1925 64 
Tazewell County 
ee eerie B 1912 58 
Miss Bettie A. Groseclose.... B 1925 68 
a nea A 1926 42 
Miss Mary M. Brown........ A 1926 41 
Ae rer rere A 1930 48 
Miss Julia Ethel Reams...... B 1932 51 
Warren County 
Miss Attic R. Miller... oss. B 1917 46 
Mrs. Fannie Derflinger....... A 1922 53 
weattia J. Baker, Cola. ....0<- B 1925 61 
Miss Nettie L. Weaver....... B 1927 61 
ee INS 66. 6-<% sew is-etce B 1928 66 
ee TE ds THOR. i.c.ccc ccece B 1929 74 
Miss Nannie M. Porter....... A 1931 65 


Quar- 
terly 

Pension 
82.13 
64.75 
100.50 
90.00 
40.25 
65.75 
98.58 
125.00 
77.00 
80.00 


83.25 


42.38 


35.00 


49.88 


OF EDUCATION 


Class Year 
Retired 
Warwick County 
Miss Elizabeth R. Curtis..... A 1924 
Elizabeth Fox Madison....... A 1928 
Washington County 
O.. W. Copenhaver . ...sciccccces A 1921 
(A ee B 1909 
Miss Carrie E. Sandoe....... A 1910 
W. L. Cunningham. ......sces A 1922 
Mrs. Alice V. McClung....... A 1922 
Poe a Ferrer B 1923 
Miss Carrie V. McReynolds... B 1925 
ie a ae ere B 1925 
Miss Mamie Campbell........ A 1926 
Miss Estelle W. Baker....... A 1926 
Mrs. W. McC. Mitchell, Col’d. A 1929 
Miss Hattie A. Hopkins...... B 1929 
Mrs. Chas. O. Martin. «2... A 1929 
Miss Nena Crawford......... B 1930 
Miss Mary Greiner.......... A 1931 
Westmoreland County 
Mrs. Minnie E. Shipley....... A 1919 
A TT. Jonnson,. CoVa......cece- B 1914 
Miss V. R. Johnson, Col’d.... A 1917 
oe a Ae 3 re A 1926 
Mrs. Léllian V. Atwill........ B 1927 
Fannie A. J. Tinsley, Col’d... B 1928 
Ella Nora Bushrod, Col’d.... B 1928 
Mrs. H. H. McKenney........ A 1929 
Mrs. Florence J. Roans, Col’d. B 1931 
Mrs. Edmonia G. Sanford..... A 1932 
Wise County 
Mrs. Moille. P. Pitik. « .0::s:00-0: A 1924 
Miss Arminta Craft. .... «00 B 1926 
Mrs. Floretta M. Rockwell... A 1927 
Miss Mollie Simmons........ A 1928 
Miss Ida L. Waldron......... A 1928 
i iy PR one nia a re Seer aw ow 4 B 1929 
eg en A 1929 
Mrs. Fannie T. Fleming...... A 1931 
ee NE 50 5-6 6:9: 606 20200 A 1931 
Miss Alberta Bickley......... A 1931 
Miss Alice KK. Bruce. .... sce B 1931 
Wythe County 
Mrs. Bessie R. Dicks........ A 1921 
De rrr rere B 1923 
Miss Josie D. Huddle......... B 1927 
Mrs. B. A. Bentley, Col’d..... A 1927 
po ee eee B 1928 
Thos. C. Johnson, Col’d....... A 1928 
Miss Minnie S. Huddle....... B 1928 
Mrs. Bertha M. B. Tipton..... A 1929 
Miss Carrie B. Mahood....... A 1929 
ee a ee re A 1931 
Mrs. Mary H. Gardner....... B 1931 
Mra. Wiora 8. Moore.......0.% B 1931 
Miss R. Anna Huddle........ B 1932 
York County 
Mine AGO TAB... <oicssiascen B 920 
Alice E. Taylor, Col’d........ B 1931 
Alexandria City 
aa a B 1913 
Miss Anna N. Summers...... B 1925 
Miss Nannie M. Davis....... B 1929 
hosier TD. Ties, COP, iccccsc B 1929 
Mrs. H, E. Thornton, Col’d... B 1929 
Clifton Forge City 
Miss A. E. Boatwright....... B 1920 
Miss Mary A. Sanderson, Col’d A 1910 
Miss Lilly Tulioh. .....ccsccce B 1928 
Elliott S. Pogue, Col’d....... B 1930 
ee errs B 1930 
Charlottesville City 
Mary Ts, PAPA? : o.6.0:0:60:0:05.0.00 B 1923 
Mrs. Mary E. Gordon, Col’d.. B 1930 
Danville — 
Mra, James TR CrewG.....cess 1909 
Mrs. Lula G. Auld..........-. 2 1913 
ee ee ee B 1918 
Miss Maggie N. Brown....... B 1920 
Mrs. Josephine N. Holcombe... B 1923 


Age 


50 
63 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


125.00 
105.75 


30.00 
35.00 
40.50 
31.75 
39.63 
32.37 
71.82 
53.25 
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Quar- 
Class Year Age terly 
Retired Pension 
Miss Bessie S. Herndon...... B 1924 63 125.00 
Miss Alice L. Hundley...... -B 1926 562 125.00 
Martha J. Adams, Col’d...... B 1926 50 69.70 
Word H. WhHertley....cccesceve B 1927 72 125.00 
Miss Rosa Robertson......... B 1932 53 125.00 
repeat City 
Miss Kate J. Mander........ B 1911 53 57.50 
2 OS: SEs 60sw seme -B 1924 63 86.13 
Sadie Taliaferro, Col'd.. Panes wie B 1928 50 67.50 
et, City 
Miss Orra Bowman.........- 1923 50 §=125.00 
Miss S. Fannie Speck........ 3 1928 73 122.50 
Sirs, dno: A. SAMIR... 0006s B 1928 56 125.00 
Lynchburg P eed 
Mrs. Alice R. Harria........+ 1922 65 125.00 
Miss Mollie B. Lowry........ B 1909 53 35.00 
Miss Sallie D. Royal......... A 1912 46 75.62 
Mrs. A. T. Morris, Col’d...... B 1915 59 48.50 
Mrs. A. W. Vassar, Col’d..... B 1919 63 80.88 
Miss Betty P. Reveley...... -B 1923 60 125.00 
Miss Mary L. McCue........ -B 1924 58 125.00 
mrs. Lsly G.. IF VINE. <0020ss0% A 1925 59 70.50 
Miss Lucy B. Childs......... B 1926 68 125.00 
Miss Jennie W. Mosby....... B 1928 59 100.12 
Mrs. Hattie R. Schaefer...... B 1929 58 125.00 
Miss Anna M. Snead......... B 1929 68 125.00 
Virginia M. Randolph, Col’d.. B 1929 53 112.63 
Mrs. W. S. Anderson......... A 1930 66 115.00 
: Martinsville 3 ed 
Miss Sue M. Hardie........... 1932 67 98.63 
Newport News City 
Miss Linda Cogbill........... A 1917 62 84.06 
Miss Lilie FF. JOneS. ... ccs B 1920 55 107.54 
| eS ere B 1923 55 125.00 
Mrs. Gertrude G. Fitzgerald... B 1932 50 100.00 
Norfolk City 
Miss Blanche Baker......... B 1922 67 125.00 
Mrs. Hate PF. Bye. .. <..0:6:.0:00 B 1922 53 125.00 
Miss Agnes M. Cornick...... -B 1922 51 93.75 
Wile TIUCGMINGB << 60060 00000 A 1922 62 1265.00 
Mrs. Mary E. Hodges........ B 1910 70 81.88 
ee er B 1910 52 81.88 
Miss Margaret F. Dey....... A 1915 70 75.62 
Miss Florence Garner..... ee | 1915 54 100.00 
Miss Mary C. Tebault........ B 1919 68 103.75 
oS ee a aaa B 1921 50 111.25 
Miss Belle H. Burton......... B 1909 43 75.00 
,Miss Mattie G. Coggin....... B 1923 52 125.00 
Mrs. Clara N. McDermott.... A 1925 111.25 
Maggie N. Lawrence, Col’d... A 1925 50 125.00 
Mrs. Wessie N. Eason........ B 1925 58 125.00 
Miss Fanny B. Butt.......... B 1925 58 125.00 
Mise Hate T. BGl ..0.0006s00% A 1925 53 125.00 
Carrie V. Fuller, Col’d........ B 1925 55 110.00 
Miss Virginia L. Starke...... A 1926 51 125.00 
Miss Gabriella T. Burton..... A 1926 50 125.00 
Sere, BE. Ts, PROMOS. 0652000686 B 1926 65 125.00 
Miss Anna M. Poole.......... B 1926 62 125.00 
mee Rowe Is. DSKtOP..<s.cs0 ss A 1927 46 125.00 
Miss Mary L. Cobbs......... B 1928 62 125.00 
some T. Geeg, COre..<.cccccder A 1928 44 111.25 
Sadie Bright Crocker, Col’d... A 1928 41 125.00 
Miss Lillian &. Batts. «0.2.06 A 1929 46 125.00 
Richard H. Timberlake....... A 1929 55 125.00 
Mrs. Lizzie R. Hinton, Col’d.. B 1930 63 80.00 
ee ee aa B 1931 53 125.00 
Mrs. Florence S. Baber, Col’d. B 1931 61 125.00 
Berne A. WiRStOR. 6. icccescce B 1931 69 125.00 
Pe rr B 1931 64 125.00 
Mrs. Kate Hall Dunbar....... A 1932 49 125.00 
Petersburg City 
Miss Maude F. Brackett...... A 908 39 56.25 
Miss Maggie S. Hite......... A 1916 44 73.50 
Miss Sallie G. Robertson..... B 1916 58 100.00 
ee ee aaa B 1917 66 112.50 
Miss Bettie O. Sweeney...... B 1917 50 76.50 
Miss Annie R. Baugh........ A 1919 45 108.50 
Wm. H. Johnson, Col’d...... -B 1921 62 89.31 
Miss Mary C. Martin......... B 1924 64 125.00 
Miss Mabel A. Harris........ B 1925 55 96.55 
William A. Parham, Col’d.... A 1930 52 44.81 


Class 


Year Age 


Retired 


Portsmouth City 


Mrs. J. M. Nelms..... ‘ ‘> 1922 44 
Miss M. W. Richardson. cB 1910 57 
were. &, RR. Te cscccws sakes ae 1911 48 
Miss Harriet L. Lash........ A 1911 53 
Miss Sallie E. Morris. ve 1911 49 
Miss Alice W. Core.......... A 1920 52 
Mrs. Martha B. Miltier...... - 1922 44 
Miss Mary Wood Sylvester... B 1912 50 
Miss Mabel V. Pollard...... — 1923 48 
Mrs. Alice A, Nicholson...... B 1926 67 
Radford City 
Mra. Ida V. Stone. occcsscees +B 1919 57 
Mrs. Florence Shanklin...... B 1921 52 
Miss Nellie B. Caldwell..... o ca 1931 61 
Miss M. Grace Caldwell...... B 1931 62 
Richmond ov 
Miss Isabel R. Woodson..... 1908 52 
Miss Martha L. Jones........ B 1910 64 
Mrs. H. HL Richardson. . See 1911 71 
Mrs. Nettie M. Pollard..... mo ae 1912 60 
Miss Fannie M. B. French.... B 1913 63 
Miss Helen M. Hall..... era 1922 51 
Mrs. Lizzie S. Phillips.. - B 1922 68 
Miss Lillie Smith............ B 1913 52 
Miss Marion V. Duval. A 1915 44 
Mies BH. A. LOR. «00400 ch waa 1916 59 
Miss Nora Shepperson ee heal B 1916 §1 
Miss Margaret L. Zincke..... A 1916 49 
Miss Emily D. Bosher....... B 1917 51 
Miss Willie B. Bowles....... B 1918 51 
Mrs, Ida S. Woodward....... B 1921 58 
Miss Mary Jasper, Col’d..... - B 1919 61 
Miss Mattie C. Hanes........ B 1909 49 
Mrs. Grace S. Taliaferro..... B 1926 51 
Mrs. Rosa G. Albert......... B 1926 59 
Miss Lucy T. Eubank..... a> 1926 52 
Mrs. Mabel G. Smith..... ian 1927 56 
Miss Henrietta Craver....... B 1927 67 
Miss Julia R. Henning....... B 1928 67 
Miss Rosalie C. Zetelle...... B 1928 66 
Miss Nannie Newell..... sei ae 1928 71 
Miss Alice C. Rouse........ . 1928 72 
Miss Lena M. Duke.......... B 1928 70 
Miss Anna J. Ellis..... paaees B 1928 57 
Miss Rachel Van Vort..... cc DB 1929 67 
Mrs. Susie D. Scott, Col’d.... A 1929 48 
Kate C. Watkins, Col’d....... B 1929 56 
Mrs. Emily Powell Cooke, Col’d B 1930 55 
Miss Pansy M. Chadick...... A 1931 46 
Miss Lucy W. Quarles......  & 1931 56 
Mrs. Eva K. Jones........ 6 ae 1931 44 
Miss Florence Laughton..... B 1931 59 
Miss Lavinia R. Vaden....... B 1931 66 
Mrs. Cora L. B. Jackson...... B 1932 54 
Roanoke City 
Miss Emma S. Moser........ A 1920 52 
5. TE. TOs oo5c00s08 080 -B 1923 68 
Miss Cora M. Board........ ~— 1926 61 
Miss Lucy Addison, Col’d.... B 1927 66 
Miss Berta Alice Johnson.... B 1932 63 
Mrs. Susie T. Oliver.......... B 1932 66 
Miss Katherine Spencer...... B 1932 59 
Staunton City 
Miss Annie Fallon........ << 1912 51 
Miss Annie Mills......... soem ae 1913 59 
Mrs. Ellen H. Surber..... eee 1920 62 
Miss Margaret M. Atkinson... A 1921 55 
Miss Susan S. Martin........ B 1921 59 
Oliver J. Durrett, Col’d...... B 1921 61 
Miss Helen S. Walter........ A 1930 41 
Suffolk ~~ 
Miss Lizzie P. Britt.......... 1921 64 
Miss Nettie A. Parker........ z 1927 49 
ar City 
Mrs. M. T. Greenhow, Col’d. B 1917 48 
Winchester City 
John H. Quiet, Col’d......... B 1914 58 
Mrs. Lena W. Barnett, Col’d.. B 1928 53 
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Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


32.50 


58.75 
87.50 
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EDITORIALS 








DR. ROBERT EMORY BLACKWELL 
(An Appreciation) 

One of the most significant and inspiring things 
connected with education in Virginia is the fact 
that now and then we meet men and women whose 
service in educating the children and the youth of 
the State covers an unbroken period of a half cen- 
tury or more, going back to the original establish- 
ment of a system of public education in Virginia, 
While Dr, Blackwell’s service as an educator has 
been directly associated with a private or church 
institution of higher learning, he has always been 
found in the councils where the welfare and pro- 
gress of public education were under considera- 
tion. His inspiring face is always to be seen in the 
audience or on the platform at the annual conven- 
tions of the Virginia Education Association, as 
well as in all other educational groups of the State 
secking to promote the welfare of education and 
the betterment of the social and civic life of the 
State. What is more, his interest, vision, grasp of 
vital human affairs, and his ability to hold his own 
in the realms of education increase rather than 
diminish with his years. 

Dr. Blackwell is a native of Warrenton, Iau- 
quier County. His forebears were men and 
women of culture and refinement running back 
into the years when old Virginia was producing 
that fine type of person known as the “Virginia 
gentleman.” He graduated with the degree of 
B. A. in 1873 and M. A. the following year at 
Randolph-Macon College, the institution he has 
presided over as president since 1902. Randolph- 
Macon College celebrated its centennial last year. 
Dr. Blackwell has the unique distinction of having 
been connected with this institution as a student, 
professor, or president for over half of this period. 
He has re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL.D. from Wash- 


He studied at Leipzig, Germany. 


ington and Lee University, Wofford College, 
South Carolina, and Wesleyan University, Con- 
necticut. All these scholarly achievements and 
honorary recognition attest rich and ripe intellec- 
tual attainments as preparation for the rare serv- 








ice he is rendering to his church and to humanity 
at large. 

Dr. Blackwell is one of the best examples we 
have of a man who sees life steadily and sees it 
whole as Matthew Arnold has defined the man of 
culture. 
Ashland with an intellectual atmosphere of sweet 


He presides in the academic grove at 


reasonableness. While he is of the South, his in- 
terests and vision are not limited by sectional or 
State boundaries. His contacts with broad minds 
at home and abroad have widened his horizon and 
deepened his conception of human relations so that 
his sympathetic outlook is as wide as the world 
and his convictions are as deep as the fountains of 
life. Dr. Blackwell is bigger than any section, 
creed, or race. He has long held membership on 
interracial commissions, His counsel is sought and 
his judgment followed in the delicate projects of 
bringing about better interracial understanding 
and in the negotiations for the unification of the 
two branches of his own church (Methodist). 

Dr. Blackwell possesses a happy disposition and 
the gentlemanly characteristics that make all 
classes feel at home in his presence. This fine 
Christian gentleman is a prophet even in the new 
era of modern civilization, and in sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the life of today he is as young as 
any with whom he works. Those men who in their 
youth found their way to the academic grove at 
Ashland are well aware what it meant to touch 
the hem of his intellectual garment, to breathe the 
academic atmosphere, and to drink at this pure 
fountain of scholarship for four years. 

The world admires and likes to pause now and 
then to do honor and give deserved recognition to 
such a rare personality as Dr. Blackwell. 





DO VIRGINIA PARENTS WANT SCHOOL 
FACILITIES CURTAILED 
PERMANENTLY? 

During the past eighteen months school budgets 
have been reduced—in some cases as much as 25 


per cent. As a result certain school activities 
have been suspended, teachers’ salaries cut, build- 
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ing construction discontinued, school terms short- 
ened, and, in a few instances, schools have been 
closed. 

Do the parents of Virginia who send their chil- 
dren to the public schools in increasing numbers 
want school facilities to be curtailed and the State 
school system permanently impaired so that the 
standards which we have attained in the past de- 
cade will be beyond recovery for many years? 
Will Virginia be permitted to come to the sad 
plight in which the State of Alabama has recently 
found itself, when, on account of shortage of 
school funds, she was forced to close all the schools 
in 25 out of 67 counties, turning 5,000 teachers out 
of jobs and affecting 200,000 children? In all this 
talk of economy and reduction in taxes, will the 
people of Virginia forget the 800,000 school chil- 
dren and neglect their sacred debt to an entire fu- 
ture generation and thus require the children to 
pay for the economic ills of the present genera- 
tion? Who has gone far enough in his thinking to 
establish the relative importance of the various 
functions of government ; who has cared to follow 
a line of honest reasoning that leads to the point of 
determining the absolute essentials in government 
in these perilous times ; who is ready to say which 
government functions are primary and absolutely 
essential to the welfare of the people and which 
functions are secondary? Are there not some 
governmental agencies, good and important as they 
are, which can be curtailed or abandoned tem- 
porarily, at least until the economic pressure is 
lifted and more normal conditions return? Who 
is bothering himself about this problem? 





HIGH POINTS OF THE CONVENTION 
Lucy Mason Holt Next President 

Some of the outstanding features of the recent 
convention were: (1) the adoption of a strong sct 
of resolutions; (2) instructing the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Committee to prepare an actuarially 
sound and equitable bill to be introduced at the 
next session of the General Assembly; (3) au- 
thorizing the appointment of a committee to pre- 
pare a Code of Ethics and another to prepare 
publicity material. 

The convention programs were of a high grade 
and were enjoyed by the teachers. 


Lucy Mason Holt, of the Norfolk schools, was 
elected president of the Association for the next 
term of two years. She is the second woman in 
the history of the Association to receive this high 
honor, Miss Lulu Metz being the other who was 
elected in 1922. 





TAX-DANGERS IN VIRGINIA 

The tax-code of Virginia is held in so much awe 
by some of its creators that comment on a decline 
of $773,000 in collections from individual income 
taxes doubtless will be regarded as sacrilege, un- 
less all critics hasten to explain that hard times and 
liberal exemptions are responsible: 

Doubtless they are, but even if they are, we take 
our lives in our hands with these four observa- 
tions: 

1. The present segregation of taxable proper- 
ties in Virginia was predicated on the continuance 
of the period of expansion in business that fol- 
lowed the world war. 

2. This system limits too rigidly the sources of 
revenue of the cities and compels them to burden 
real estate very heavily if they are to maintain any- 
thing like the standard of government the public . 
now requires. 

3. The reduction of taxation that segregation 
and State aid have made possible in the counties is 
leading many owners of rural real estate to assume 
that it is by its very nature entitled to virtual 
exemption from taxation. 

4. The receipts from the tax on motor vehicles 
and gasoline constitute so large a part of the 
State’s revenues that as long as these are set aside 
exclusively for road improvement, any period of 
adversity is certain to involve a heavy decline in 
revenues from other sources, with a consequent 
impairment of the work of many essential agencies 
of the State. 

These criticisms are not taken seriously by some 
of the champions of the existing system of taxa- 
tion. But unless we greatly mistake, they are so 
fundamental that continued disregard of them, 
during a protracted period of business depression, 
will cripple the government both of the State and 
of the municipalities, and will produce as grave in- 
equalities of taxation as segregation sought to cor- 
rect.—Editorial, News Leader, December 7, 1932. 








sooner or later be put in the tax scales with 

the wealth on the side of the State and the 

poor standing on the balance of the counties, the 
powers that control seek to show that education is 
not the responsibility of the State but is distinctly 
more local in its activity. In fact, within the past 
week the statement has been issued from three of 
the many controlling powers that the Constitution 
not only makes provision for the establishment of 
a system of public free schools but it even goes 
further and tells in what manner the local com- 
munities may participate in this great undertaking. 
The definition of taxation may be found in cita- 
tion of law U.S. vs. Tappan Wheat 419 where it is 
stated that taxation covers every conceivable ex- 
action which it is possible for a government to 
make, whether in the name of a tax, or under such 
names as rates, assessments, duties, imposts, ex- 
cise, licenses, fees, tolls, etc. Today our State 
automobile licenses and indirect gas taxes are sap- 
ping the lifeblood from the bank accounts of in- 
dividuals and they are not left sufficient resources 
to meet their direct property taxes which in Vir- 
ginia are for the most part school taxes. If one 
will take the trouble to consider the average family 
in Virginia in the light of the family budget and 
ascertain the amount this family must set aside for 
taxes it will be clear as to what happens to the 
average taxpayer. The average family in Vir- 
ginia owns a car which varies in its market value 
from twenty dollars upwards. Before this family 
can take a ride or carry the farm products to the 
market it is taxed from fifteen dollars upwards out 
of his family tax budget. Another road tax must 
be made before the gas can get into that empty tank 
and five cents for every fifteen or twenty miles 
traveled must go into the coffers of the highway 
department. By the time the average family gets 
through with this form of taxation it has con- 
tributed to State taxation a sum of money which 


BR eccerert that segregation of taxes will 
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Schools and Taxation 
By J. J. KELLY, JR., Wise 


will no doubt equal the sum of forty or fifty dol- 
lar® After this apparent painless operation on 
this tax patient we find a family which after meet- 
ing the other necessities of life is unable to meet 
the general property taxes accruing to the public 
schools. In other terms, the State gets its revenue 
first and the schools are left with an empty bag 
seeking whatever help they can get. Automobiles 
and automobile taxes have used up all of the 
family tax budget and the children must go with- 
out books and schooling. 

I am not now asking the State to take from the 
highways any of the revenue from gasoline taxes. 
This tax is just and is fair in its exaction. How- 
ever, the license tax on automobiles is not justified 
as a means or an end to strictly road construction 
or maintenance. This is a tax burden on the entire 
family and it should accrue to the general revenue 
of the State rather than to a separate department 
of government. It should be no more a road 
revenue measure than any other license tax paid 
by an individual or a corporation. This source of 
revenue should be available for distribution to 
every other department of government. Imagine 
conditions today with a ten per cent cut in all other 
appropriations except that controlled by roads and 
with another ten per cent looming on the financial 
horizon. The road department should be no more 
exempt from cuts in its activities than any other 
branch of government. What we need today is a 
little vacation on roads and more activity on some 
other departments of government. 

I am not asking a raise in the rate or values for 
taxation to create a greater burden, but I am insist- 
ing that further adjustment should be made so as 
to permit our grestest assets, the children of Vir- 
ginia, to show increases in human values as the 
material aspects of the State show advancement. 
Material values should give way to human values 
in such times as we are now experiencing. 
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A Digest of Some of the Addresses 
During the Recent Convention 


Editor’s Note: We are indebted to J. Walton Hall, Superintendent of Schools, Hanover County, for this digest. 


Dr. Sidney B. Hall 

LTHOUGH the minimum educational pro- 
A gram for the State as advocated a year ago 
was not formally adopted into law, it is 
quite clearly evident that the people of Virginia 
realized the soundness of such a program when 
it is recalled that the 1932 General Assembly was 
able to increase the appropriation for the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools $400,000 for 1932-33 
and $500,000 for 1933-34. While these amounts 
do not meet the situation entirely they have made 
it possible to set up the minimum educational pro- 
gram in such a way that its gradual realization 

may be accomplished. 

The essentials in an adequate educational pro- 
gram for the whole State comprehend a system 
of instruction for the boys and girls, young men 
and young women of the State from the elemen- 
tary schools through the graduate departments of 
our State Universities. 

It is very simple now to point out what the es- 
sentials of an adequate educational program for 
Virginia are: First, an elementary school system 
guaranteeing to every child of legal age an op- 
portunity to develop himself in keeping with his 
individual needs and the needs of society as a 
whole—a system in which social cohesion and 
social solidarity are paramount; second, a sec- 
ondary school system which makes provision for 
the differentiated interests and abilities of those 
individuals who have been able to complete the 
elementary school; third, a system of higher 
education or university education which will be 
comprehensive enough to include all the institu- 
tions of higher learning supported by the State 
and which will be so organized and co-ordinated 
that overlappings, duplications, inefficiencies and 
unnecessary expenses are avoided. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that the 
expansion of the public school system has come 
about as a result of the demands of society on 
the schools and that because of the economic 
breakdown our schools today are being crushed 
by two very strong opposing forces—increased re- 
sponsibilities on the one hand and decreased re- 


sources on the other. Grave danger lurks, how- 
ever, in reducing and retrenching governmental 
budgets which may penalize the children. I call 
upon the people of Virginia to do their plain duty 
by insisting, first, that public education be ranked 
by its leaders in its relative position among the 
functions of the State and local governments; 
second, that those in authority appropriate and 
allocate the money collected from all sources of 
taxation in terms of this ranking of the functions 
of government; and, third, that those responsible 
for each phase of State or local government be 
held absolutely responsible for the economical ex- 
penditure of such funds as may be allocated. 


Dr. Edwin C. Broome 

The Scripture says, “In the days of prosperity, 
be joyful, but in the days of adversity, consider.” 
We certainly were joyful in the days of prosperity 
beyond all reason. Now in the days of adversity 
WHAT shall we consider? 

An adequate educational system today should 
insure to the children (1) knowledge and skill, 
that is to say, useful information that is necessary 
to perform intelligently the duties of a good citi- 
zen and to live wisely while earning a livelihood ; 
(2) knowledge of a sensible regimen to preserve 
health; (3) training to help distinguish between 
what is worthy and what is unworthy, particularly 
in the use of leisure time; (4) the general prob- 
lem of character building and some account of 
the responsibility of the community for adult 
enlightenment. 

The majority of people are woefully ignorant 
of fundamental facts; we are swung by slogans, 
thousands vote as they are told and most of us 
exercise the privilege of citizenship without know- 
ing what it is all about. It is the duty of the school 
to make more intelligent citizens of those who 
have already arrived at the age of full citizenship. 


Dr. Robert M. Hutchins 
Most of the higher learning in America is car- 
ried on in tax-supported institutions. The situa- 
tion of all these public institutions is now so critical 
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that unless there is some change in the attitude 
or condition of our people, there is indeed little 
hope for the higher learning which is in them. 
They have, however, led the way in research and 
educational experiment and have demonstrated to 
the legislatures that it is a good thing for the com- 
munity to pay professors a living wage. Such 
payment is not charity which the professor should 
accept with humility and reward with silence on 
controversial issues. It is an investment in 
intelligence. 

For years we have been struggling to secure a 
decent salary level for teachers. We have done 
this not because we are sentimental about teachers 
but because we have realized dimly the impor- 
tance of education and have tried to get intelligent 
people to go into it as their life work. Now an 
easy way to save money is to reduce salaries. It 
requires no effort, no thought nor re-organization. 
It can be done by anybody who understands the 
rudiments of arithmetic. But in my opinion, the 
stupidest and most short-sighted means of cutting 
the costs of education is a policy of salary reduc- 
tion; it will certainly result in poorer education, 
now and in the future. 


Florence Hale 

Membership in the State and national educa- 
tional organizations is very important. Teachers 
would not be loyal to their fellows if they did not 
participate in the efforts to stabilize the teaching 
profession and not help in opposing the attempt 
to attack the principles of democracy. People are 
easily led, particularly young people. They can be 
made to believe that only the “practical” subjects 
have a place in the school curriculum. They are 
being made to think this by a few men who would 
destroy the American ideal of popular education 
in this country. 


Dr. Charles W. Knudsen 

There should be less specialization in teacher- 
training. We need to study philosophy more and 
pay less attention to the scientific method. 

We are led by some enthusiasts to believe that 
the extra-curricular program exerts a more educa- 
tive influence on the pupils than that exerted by 
the formal curriculum. I am convinced that in 
many instances the over-emphasis on extra- 
curricular activities actually leads to the develop- 
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ment of qualities that are postively anti-social, 
Insistence on the development of leaders through 
the high pressure methods that we sometimes 
adopt in extra-curricular programs leads to the 
cultivation of traits resembling those of an un- 
scrupulous politician who successfully manipu- 
lates mobs of the unthinking. The encouragement 
given to the cultivation of the American “‘get-by” 
attitude is even consciously given in some in- 
stances. 


Governor John Garland Pollard 

While the Constitution places on the General 
Assembly the duty of maintaining an efficient sys- 
tem of public free schools throughout the State it 
also recognizes that this must be done from both 
State and local levies. And the oft-recurring ques- 
tion is, What proportion of the cost of the schools 
should be paid by the State and what portion by 
the localities ? 

In my opinion the task before the friends of 
education today is to ascertain what is the equi- 
table division and to insist upon what may be 
found to be just. The final data is not before us 
but from the facts we have it seems safe to say 
that the localities are unduly lagging behind and 
have not kept pace with the State in the support 
of schools. The temptation is for the friends of 
education to concentrate on the Capitol, when the 
most valuable work to be done is to convince the 
appropriating and tax-levying bodies of the cities 
and counties to be more liberal in the support of 
the schools. 

In times like these we should bear in mind: 
(1) Virginia is one of the few States in the 
American Union which has increased her appro- 
priations to the public schools during the depres- 
sion; (2) the falling off of school revenues from 
the political sub-division deserves our careful 
scrutiny in order that we may ascertain to what 
extent the friends of education must now turn 
their attention to obtain. more adequate support 
for the schools from the cities and counties; 
(3) that in comparison with other States the tax 
burden on real estate and tangible personal prop- 
erty in Virginia is not excessive; (4) any further 
increase in State appropriations to schools will 
mean either an increase in the present rate of State 
taxes or the finding of new subjects to tax; 
(5) that it makes little difference to the public 
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schools whether the additional sums needed for 
the system come from State or local taxation, nor 
does it make much difference to the people be- 
cause taxes, whether State or local, come out of 
their pockets; (6) the State must find some way 
to get the money to those counties now taxing 
themselves to the utmost and yet are unable, on 
account of low taxable values, to furnish adequate 
support for the schools; (7) school authorities 
must turn their attention to effecting economies 
in school administration. 

As Governor of the State, I wish to express my 
gratitude to the sixteen thousand public school 
teachers, who, with few exceptions, have realized 
that they along with the rest of their fellow citi- 
zens must make sacrifices in these times of gen- 
eral distress. I have all through the years advo- 
cated better salaries for teachers, and I long for 
the return of those conditions under which I can 
advocate again more adequate and substantial 
recognition of the vital service performed to the 
State by those to whom we have intrusted the 
training of our children. 





A MOONLIGHT SCHOOL FOR COLORED 
ADULTS IN SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA 
By S. S. Fietcuer, Principal, Dante Central High School 
In the interest of eliminating illiteracy and fostering 
adult education in the State, perhaps the following report 
of a project which is still in progress will be of interest 

to many. 

These night classes are being conducted in the colored 
school of Dante in Russell County. Dante is a coal min- 
ing town and has a colored population of about 300. 

Interest in the school was quite spontaneous. Several 
of the adults indicated a desire that such a project be 
started. The brief preliminary survey indicated that about 
forty-five people would be in attendance. At a meeting for 
the purpose of discussing plans, forty-two people attended. 
Much interest was manifested and those present promised 
to bring in others. So well did they do the job that at the 
next meeting, at which classes were organized, there were 
seventy-three men and women enroled. 

Four classes were organized: One class of ten who 
could not read or write, one class of eighteen on the second 
and third grade level, one class of twenty on the fourth 
and fifth grade level, and one class of twenty-five on the 
sixth and seventh grade level. 

Instruction in the classes deals with those things which 
are most practical. Of course, the beginning class is 
learning to read and write. In the other classes improve- 
ment in reading and writing is stressed. The elements of 
arithmetic are taught by using for examples those prob- 
lems with which the pupils come in contact most fre- 


quently. The classes meet twice a week for a period of 
two hours. In the more advanced groups, one hour is 
devoted to grammar, reading, punctuation, pronunciation, 
and common errors of speech. The other hour of the 
period is devoted to arithmetic. 

The average attendance is about sixty and both the 
teachers and the pupils are very enthusiastic. 

Last winter in this same town there was a school con- 
ducted for the benefit of white adults. There was an aver- 
age attendance of about twenty-five. This year there seems 
to be a greater demand for the school than last year. This 
school-for-the-adults movement has been greatly aided and 
encouraged by the officials of the Clinchfield Coal Cor- 
poration. 

It has been pointed out that the mountains of South- 
west Virginia are the stronghold of illiteracy in the State, 
but these same mountains are very rapidly becoming “edu- 
cation conscious.” 





VIRGINIA N. E. A. MEMBERS MEET 

The Virginia members of the N. E. A. met during the 
annual convention in Richmond, Friday, November 25. 
The meeting was called to order by the State Director 
of Virginia, who suggested that the meeting be held next 
year on Wednesday at 4:00 P. M. so that a greater num- 
ber of N. E. A. members could attend. 

Attention was called to the fact that the National Edu- 
cation Association will meet in Chicago July 1 to July 7, 
1933. Virginia Headquarters will be in the Stevens Hotel. 
Rooms may be had for $3.00 and up. Every effort is 
being made to get a special rate for Virginians. An- 
nouncement will be made later in the Journal. 

We were fortunate in having outstanding representa- 
tives of the N. E. A. present at this meeting, including 
Miss Eugenia Brown, Secretary of the Classroom De- 
partment. She told how the N. E. A. could help solve 
the problems of the time, and stated that we should at this 
time make use of the special research bulletins, such as 
School Costs, etc. 

The State Director asked Mr. Joseph H. Saunders, 
chairman of the board of trustees of the N. E. A., for 
information concerning the N. E. A. He told about the 
special services that the N. E. A. could render through 
publicity. He said that at the present time there was, 
through organized minorities, a nationwide attack on 
school revenues. He urged the teachers to support the 
N. E. A. which is combating this attack. 

We were also very fortunate in having with us Miss 
Florence Hale, Past President of the N. E. A., who spoke 
about the radio program, stating that she had succeeded 
in getting free to the N. E. A. a radio program on every 
Sunday night at 6:30 P. M. This represents the value of 
$75,000. She also told us that all the speakers give their 
services, likewise she gives her own. All the talks will 
be on vital educational topics that will be coming up 
before the State Legislatures. She suggested that in each 
locality groups get together and listen to these programs 
on Sunday nights. She urged the need of standing to- 
gether. Miss Hale also told how the Research Depart- 
ment helped in drawing up the tobacco tax bill for Maine, 
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and that this Department would be willing to give help 
to any State that needed facts for propaganda work. 

Miss Lillian Johnson told how facts obtained from the 
Research Department of the N. E. A. assisted the chair- 
man of her local school board in combating reductions of 
school expenditures. 

Mrs. Edith B. Joynes stated that membership in the 
N. E. A. had increased over the past year and urged that 
Virginia teachers support the national organization in 
spite of salary reductions. It would be false economy not 
to support the National Education Association. 

Mrs. Joynes was unanimously elected State Director of 
N. E. A. for Virginia for the year 1933-1934. After her 
election she thanked the members for their hearty co- 
operation and said that she would be glad to attend any 
of the district meetings upon invitation. 

CORNELIA ADAIR, 
Recording Secretary, 


PASSING OF B. P. WARD 

Mr. B. P. Ward, of Speedwell, Wythe County, passed 
away November 12 at the ripe age of 84 years. He had 
the distinction of 46 years of continuous service to the 
public schools as school trustee of Wythe County. In 
1928, he attended the annual convention of the Virginia 
Education Association. Mr. Ward was an alumnus of 
the University of Louisville and was one of Wythe 
County's most respected and influential citizens. 





The following resolutions were passed by the school 
board at his death: 

Whereas, our Heavenly Father in His infinite wisdom 
has called from us our beloved associate and fellow worker, 
Mr. B. P. Ward; and, 

Whereas, he was a devoted member of the Speedwell 
District School Board and of the Wythe County School 
Board for more than forty-five years; and, 

Whereas, he was vitally interested in the cause of public 
education, realizing that a State could rise no higher than 
the intelligence of its citizenship and that wealth of mind 
and spirit is the only true wealth; and, 

Whereas, he gave unsparingly of his time, energy and 
interest that the children of the county should have the 
best possible public school advantages; and, 

Whereas, we shall miss his friendly counsel, his homely 


wisdom, his fine spirit of helpfulness, his attentiveness to 
duty, and his unwavering loyalty ; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that at this our regular 

meeting : 

1. We go on record as endorsing his attitude towards 
his work with us and as expresing our deep and last- 
ing gratitude for the influence of his life and for his 
helpfulness, and that we extend to his family our 
sympathy. 


nN 


That a record of these resolutions be spread on our 
minutes and copies furnished his family, the Virginia 
Journal of Education and to the local press. 
Respectfully submitted, 

WYTHE COUNTY SCHOOL BOARD 

H. K. CASSELL, Chairman, 

G. W. J. SHARITZ, 

G. B. MOREHEAD, 

T. E. SIMMERMAN, 

J. M. BLESSING, 

O. M. JOHNSON, 

LEO V. PATTERSON. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT— 
ROBERT SNAVELY 


Whereas, in the providence of God, a former member of 
our Board of Principals, Robert Snavely, has been called 
from the scenes of his temporal field of labor among us, 
to his eternal reward, and  ~ 

Whereas, we recognize in a very deep sense the definite 
loss we have sustained in being deprived of the wise coun- 
sel, the expression of sincere convictions, and the stabilizing 
influence of good judgment, out of which virtues he made 
rich contributions to progress and development in the field 
of education, and 

Whereas, we recognize the passing of a devoted friend, 
a cultured gentleman, and a man of stalwart Christian 
character, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved: 

First, that we accept with the grace given us this dis- 
pensation of Divine Providence, and that we acknowledge 
with deep gratitude our indebtedness for the life, the work, 
and the influence of this good man. 

Second, that we extend to the surviving members of 
his family our sincere sympathy in this great loss which 
they have sustained. 

Third, that a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
family, and that a copy be offered the local press, and that 
a copy be spread on the minutes of our records. 

Respectfully submitted, 
O. L. HUFFMAN, 
EMILY L. WELCH 


Committee 





LIFE MEMBERSHIP FOR 
SUPERINTENDENT McQUILKIN 


Last spring the teachers of Roanoke City did a gracious 
thing in honor of their superintendent, D. E. McQuilkin, 
by purchasing a life membership in the National Educa- 
tion Association and presenting it to him. This cost $100 
and places the recipient in the list of Who’s Who in Edu- 
cation in America. 
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THE OLDEST FREE SCHOOL IN 
AMERICA 


On December 14, two great-grandchildren of Robert E. 
Lee will assist in the appropriate ceremonies memorializing 
the oldest free school in America when a bronze tablet will 
be placed on the old Alexandria Academy built by George 
Washington in 1785. The Washington Society of Alexan- 
dria, the National Education Association, the Ameri- 
can Legion and the United States Office of Education will 
participate in the ceremonies. The music will be furnished 
by the United States Army Band. 

This three-story brick building was built by George 
Washington for the education of the children of the Revo- 
ljutionary War veterans. In his will he conferred a block 
of stock in the Bank of Alexandria for the endowment of 
this school. The building is in continuous use today as a 
unit of the city public school system of Alexandria. The un- 
veiling ceremonies on December 14 will mark the close of 
the Washington bi-centennial year. 

The United States Commissioner of Education, William 
John Cooper, will discuss the possible use of this historical 
building as a national museum for the preservation of relics 
of colonial school days. President Francis P. Gaines, 
Washington and Lee University, will discuss the contri- 
butions which this colonial institution has made to Ameri- 
can life in directing leadership and pointing the way to the 
free public school system of the United States. John B. 
Gordon of the Washington Society of Alexandria will act 
as master of ceremonies. The program will begin at 
3:00 P. M. 





RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF 
MRS. LUCILE DUDLEY ENGLISH 

Whereas, it was the will of God in his infinite wisdom on 
November 27, 1932, to call from the field of service, in 
school, church, and community, Mrs. Lucile Dudley 
English, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved: 

1. That the loss of her leadership is deeply felt in the 
Glade Hill High School, in the church, and in the Franklin 
County Teachers Association. 

2. That we express our appreciation of her valuable 
service. 

3. That we extend our sincere love and sympathy to her 
loved ones and friends in this their great loss. 


Further, Be It Resolved: 

That a copy of these resolutions be put in the minutes of 
the Franklin County Teachers Association in her memory, 
a copy be sent to the family, copies be sent to The Grapur- 
chat, East Radford College Paper, The Virginia Journal of 
Education, and The Franklin County News for publication. 


E. M. TERRY 
MRS. W. E. BENNETT 
JUANITA POINDEXTER 


Committee 





FIVE POINT RALLY 

Delegates from forty-three counties and seven cities in 
the State attended the one-day Rally as guests of the City 
of Richmond on Friday, November 25, 1932. These dele- 
gates who represented their counties and cities at the 
Rally were selected from the schools having the highest 
percentage of Five Point children—those who have at- 
tained the State minimum standard of normal or corrected 
vision, hearing, throat, teeth, and weight. 

Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and Dr. Warren F. Draper, State Health Commis- 
sioner, received the delegates in their offices and com- 
mended them for their achievement. They visited the 
State Library, and in the absence of the Mayor, Dr. W. 
Brownley Foster, Health Officer of the City of Rich- 
mond, welcomed them in the City Hall. The visitors 
were shown through the Richmond Times-Dispatch plant 
so that they might better understand how a modern news- 
paper is made. 

During the day, the delegates were presented to the rep- 
resentatives of the Junior Leagues of the Co-operative 
Education Association at their annual meeting. Governor 
John Garland Pollard received them in the Capitol, and 
after they had visited the Senate Chamber and the Hall 
of the House of Delegates, he was photographed with 
them on the Capitol steps. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Richmond Academy of 


Medicine entertained the delegates at luncheon in the 
Academy. 


In the afternoon, Dr. H. J. Eckenrode, State Historian, 
Conservation and Development Commission, conducted a 
historical tour of Richmond. In this tour the delegates 
visited the Confederate Museum, the Valentine Museum, 
the Home of Chief Justice John Marshall, St. John’s 
Church, Poe’s Shrine, St. Paul’s Church, the Residence 
of Robert E. Lee while in Richmond, the Carillon, and 
the Battle Abbey. 





Educational News and Comments 


THE school board of Dickenson County recently ap- 
pointed one citizen from each school community to com- 
pose a school advisory committee for the present session. 
The chief function of these committeemen is to keep the 
officials informed of school sentiment, school progress and 
special needs of their particular school. This committee 
for the county is made up of 76 names. 

At the last meeting of the Dickenson County Educa- 


tion Association the following recommendations were 
agreed upon: 

1. That each teacher be a member of the local associa- 
tion and pay 50 cents for the expenses of the as- 
sociation. 

2. That group conferences of teachers be held. 

3. That Dickenson County be 100 per cent in member- 
ship in the Virginia Education Association, 
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4. The appointment of seven members, one from each 
magisterial district, together with the officers of the 
local association to compose the executive committee. 
This committee shall have authority to direct the ac- 
tivities of the association and to act as the legislative 
committee for the county. 

The association also went on record as favoring a State- 
wide free textbook law for Virginia. Dickenson County 
Local Association is one of the most active in the State. 

<> 

THE teachers of Shenandoah County under the direction 
of Supt. C. V. Shoemaker during the fall have held a 
number of meetings to discuss rural supervision and plans 
for work in contributing to the State-wide curriculum 
revision program. They have already begun the develop- 
ment of certain units of study which will be tested in some 
of the schools of the county. This special work is under 
the immediate supervision of Miss Winona Cary and 
Mrs. J. Kemper Staples, rural supervisors for the county. 

DurIinc the recent annual meeting of the board of direc- 
tors the following were elected members of committees: 

O. L. Emerick on the executive committee ; 

Mrs. Josephine Fagg on the welfare committee ; 

Robert W. House director of presidents of local as- 
sociations. 

< 

Tue Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association will hold its meeting at Minneapolis 
February 25-March 2, 1933. Many Virginia superin- 
tendents and teachers will attend this meeting. The reg- 
ular annual meeting of the National Education Association 
will be held in the city of Chicago, July 1-7, 1933. 

<> 

IT 1s interesting to note that many superintendents 
report three or four times more post-graduates in high 
schools this year than were enroled a few years ago. To 
meet this emergency has required high school principals 
to change their school programs very materially. Many 
under-staffed schools are using returned alumni members 


as secretaries, assistants to teachers struggling with large 
classes, and helpers in janitorial or lunch room service, 
<> 

R. J. Laws, a negro teacher in Westmoreland County, 
has served fifty years of teaching in one school. Superin- 
tendent Blake T. Newton says, “He is one of the most 
useful members of the teaching profession in Virginia and 
has given the best that is in him in molding character and 
developing high ideals among not only his pupils but the 
people of his community. There is not a more respected 
citizen in all Westmoreland County.” 

<> 

NATIONAL EpuUCATION WEEK was observed more gen- 
erally this year than ever in the Virginia schools. Thou- 
sands of parents visited the schoolrooms and got impor- 
tant information about the work going on in the class- 
rooms. 

<> 

Miss A tic—E CrAWLEY, head teacher of the Social 
Sciences in George Washington High School, Danville, 
has resigned and has gone to the mountains to recover 
her health. She was one of the most valued and popular 
instructors in the Danville High School for many years. 

<> 

A NEw school building is being constructed at Waverly, 
Sussex County. 

<> 

Dr. THoMAS EpwaArp FINEGAN died on November 25 at 
the age of sixty-six years. Since 1928 Dr. Finegan had 
been president of Eastman Teaching Films, Incorporated, 
at Rochester, New York. He was for twenty-one years 
connected in various capacities with the New York State 
Department of Education, retiring ii 1918 as deputy super- 
intendent to become Pennsylvania superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Dr. Finegan was always seen at the meetings of the Na- 
tional Education Association. He was one of the speakers 
at the Annual Convention of Virginia Education Associa- 
tion in Richmond, 1924. 





Book 


TRAINING ScHooL Course oF Stupy, Kindergarten, First, 
Second, and Third Grades. State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Virginia. October, 1932. 235 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is the first bulletin resulting from the curriculum 
study on the part of the faculty of the State Teachers 
College at Farmville, Virginia. It is organized in two 
parts. Part I is developed from the point of view of the 
grades, including the kindergarten, first, second, and third 
grades. Part II is organized from the point of view of 
the school subjects recognized in the Training School. 

The factors developed in Part I consist of a description 
of the situation in each grade made in such a way as to 
give the student teacher a satisfactory orientation from 
the beginning; the general outline of the content of each 
grade; the materials and equipment of each grade; a list 
of suggested activities for pupils of each grade; and 
typical units of work in each grade described in retrospect 


Review 


and evaluated on the principles of method recognized in 
the Training School. 

The factors developed in Part II are the general objec- 
tives of the different subjects; the content of the subject 
for each grade; the specific objectives of each subject in 
each grade; the materials and equipment for teachers and 
pupils in dealing with the subjects; and standards of 
achievement in each subject for each grade. 

The distinctive feature of this course of study is the 
treatment of the units of work. In most courses of study 
teaching units are incorporated merely as illustrations of 
procedure that have been used or might be used. In this 
bulletin, however, typical units are described as they have 
been taught in the Training School and in addition are 
evaluated on the basis of principles of method. This bulletin 
should be very helpful to all those who are participating 
in the State Curriculum Program at this time, especially 
to the Production Committees. >. B. T. 
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PAPER 


for all 
School Requirements 


ry 
Typewriter Paper 
Mimeograph Paper 
Drawing Paper 
Construction Paper 
Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
Sandwich Wax, etc. 


Write for prices stating quantity 
desired 


Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











$1260 to $3400 


YEAR ox" 
WORK 
MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Common Edu- 
GOVERNMENT cation usually sufficient. Short hours. 
Write immediately for free 32 page book, 


with list of future positions and full 

particulars telling how to get them, 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. E175, Rochester, N. Y. 


= VIRGINIA 


ENGRAVING CO.: 





ARTISTS —(@=— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 
101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA, PHONE 2-0776 




















fter studying our 
social and economic problems for 
many years, I have come to the 
conclusion that the only solution 
for most of them lies in educa- 
tion — the kind that promotes 
disinterested thinking and _sus- 
| pended judgments. Any com- 
| munity which maintains a well- 
administered, adequately sup- 
ported public library provides 
one of the best means for acquir- 
ing such education. 


—NeEwTron D. BAKER 
































PLAYS The. Rainbow Christmas, for high schools, | 25¢. A 
Christmas Pull—for grammar grades, 25c. Plays for 
primaries, 15c. Other plays. 


MARY BONHAM, Chilhowie, Va. 











4a Please Let Us Know — >| 
Do You Receive 


“WORD STUDY”? 


Throughout the school year we issue peri- 
odically, for the benefit of English teachers, 
a publication entitled WORD STUDY in 
which are presented many interesting and 
helpful ideas relating to the teaching of the 
subject. It will help us to know whether you 
receive WORD STUDY; ifyou do, what your 
opinion of it is; and if you do not, whether 
you would like to receive it free of expense. 
We will appreciate a word from you. In 
writing please mention Virginia Journal. 


The Merriam- 
Webster is the 
“Supreme 
Authority” 


One hundred years of ex- 
perience insure its ac- 
curacy and scholarship 
and have established itas 
the authority in Ameri- 
can schools. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Presidents and Department Heads of leading 
Universities and Colleges give their indorsement. 
Write for Free illustrated pamphlet with sample pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 4 
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| These new workbooks,—one for each of the grades 
| 1 to 8 inclusive. 


all classes. 


SOME DISTINGUISHING FEATURES 


Ample drills cover all fundamental number com- 
binations. 

Abundant and varied diagnostic and improvement 
tests. 

3. More comprehensive remedial work than heretofore 
available. 





Teachers College, Columbia University. 


-will improve arithmetic instruction 








— 
cost low eB vey 


TWO UNUSUALLY IMPORTANT SERIES | 


UPTON ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 2. 


By CuiiFrorp B. Upton, Professor of Mathematics, 


FACT AND STORY READERS 


By SuzzaLLo, FREELAND, McLauGHLINn, and SKINNER. 


Nine books for grades one to eight inclusive; a work- 
book for each of the first four books; work and phrase 


cards; teachers’ manuals. 


These books devote particular attention to the method 
of teaching the meaning of what is read, to the use of 
school activities to provide the motive power, to the 
presentation of well-written, child-life stories, and to 
the teaching of vocabularies carefully checked with the 
Thorndike and Gates Lists. The series is rich in imagi- 
There 


native and non-fiction matter of a high order. 


is a wealth of artistic colored illustrations. 


For Further Information Write 


Cincinnati 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


300 Pike Street 


——— 


Chicago 


























HAMM, BOURNE, AND BENTON’S 


A UNIT HISTORY OF 


THE UNITED 


1. A New ORIENTATION AND A NEw APPROACH 


GREATER UNITY AND GREATER COHERENCE 


N 
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